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REVEREND SIR! 


I F I fell fliort of any one of my obliga- 
tions to you, don’t let it be imputed to my 
negligence, but to the number of thofe obli- 
gations, and the difficulty of levelling accounts 
where there is fo much due: among the reft, 
fince you are not contented with the fliort fketch 
I have already given you of the Scilly Isles, ! I 
acknowledge my promife to give you a particular 
account of my little voyage to them, and inftead 
of apologizing for not doing it fooner, I proceed to 
acquit myfelf of that engagement as well as I can. 

It is reckon’d only fix or eight hours paflage 
(with a fair wind) from St. Michael’s Mount to 

• Account of the alterations tent, and pofition. Philof. Tranf. 
which the Iflands of Scilly have un- Vol. XL V III. Part I, for the 
dergonc, as to their number, ex- year 1753, pag. 55. 
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2 THE ANCIENT AND PRESENT STATE 
Scilly, but we made it a great deal more. 
Putting off from the Mount in the Godolphin 
Sloop about feven in the morning, b in about ten 
hours we got a-breaft of the Gulph midway from 
Penzance to the Iflands, keeping at a proper dif- 
tance from this large and dangerous rock ; fome 
call it the Wolf \ either from its devouring fo many 
veflels as fplit upon it, or more likely from the 
howling which the waves make continually round 
it. In all countries failors claim a right of naming 
the Rocks and Shoals they meet with, and gene- 
rally exercife that right with fome reafon and pro- 
priety : Mr. Addifon> in his Travels, c obferves 
that the Circean Promontory in Italy being “ very 
“ rocky and much expofed to the winds and 
“ waves, gave the firft rife perhaps to the howl- 
u ings of Wolves and roarings of L ions that ufed 
“ to be heard thence.” * 

The weather was at this time very moderate, 
the evening pleafant and open, and feveral large 

b May 25, 1752. d Hinc exaudiri gemitus, ineque leonum 

Vincla recufantum, et (era fub nodle rudentum 
c Page 284. Setigeriquc fues, atque in pra:fepibus urfi 

S*vire, ac foimse magnorum uluJare Luperum. 

Alii. vii. 15. 


OF THE ISLES OF SCILLY. 3 
filh call’d Thornbacks (from their (harp and broad 
fins on the back) diverted us here with their fea- 
dance, throwing themfelves, as they purlucd their 
prey the Mackrel, in a circular bound like the 
Dolphin . This filh is from twelve to fifteen feet 
long ; what we faw were very near us, of feveral 
colours, fome brown, forae milk white, and others 
differently fpotted with thofe two colours. About 
nine of the clock in the evening we drew near the 
Ifiands, but a very thick fog enfuing, the failors 
began to be apprehenfive whether they fhould fall 
in with the proper pafiage into St. Mary’s Ifiand, 
or not : fometimes they thought they could lee 
the land, but were always uncertain what part of 
the Iflands it was. This determined us to con- 
tinue turning off and on, (in fea affairs, give me 
leave to ufe fea expreflions) and wait for the morn- 
ing. During this interval, the gentleman (who 
was lb good as to bear me company) and myfelf 
had a very unealy time of it, and nothing to do 
but to expert the day-light, which you may be 
affured was with great impatience. The day 
came, but the fog continued fo thick that we had 
no benefit from it. 

B 2 
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4 THE ANCIENT AND PRESENT STATE 
About five of the clock we happened to be in 
the middle of the rocks which they call the Eaftern 
* Plate i.lflands. * and made fhort trips to and fro, for 
fear of being entangled too much in thofe narrow 
guts ; but about fix, the fog rifing a little from 
the back of the fea difcovered the welcome land, 
from which we were not a ftone’s throw, to be 
•Plate I. the Eaftern back of St. Mary’s Ifland. * We were 
by this time fuch true failors, that we immediately 
loft fight of the danger we had efcaped, delighted 
as we were with the thoughts of being foon in 
port, and the uncommon appearances of Land 
(if what is moftly rocks may be called fb) on each 
fide of us, as we paffcd. It was Crow-found y and, 
I muft own, the fight of it gave me much plea- 
fure, which you will, and juftly may in fbme 
meafure, attribute to our fudden tranfition from a 
ftate of uncertainty to that of fafety, . but not 
wholly; for thefe Iflcts and Rocks edge this 
Sound * in an extremely pretty, and very differ- 
ent manner from any thing I had feen before. 
The fides of thefe little Elands continue their 
greennefs to the brim of the water, where they 
are either furrounded by rocks of different fhapes, 

which 

* Paflages into harbours are called Sounds. 


OF THE ISLES OF SCILLY. 5 
which ftart up here and there as you advance, 
like fo many enchanted caftles, or by a verge of 
land of the brighteft colour. The fea, having 
eaten away paflages between thefe hillocks, forms 
feveral pretty pools and lakes, and the crags which 
kept their ftations, look fo broken, intercepted, 
and fo numerous, that the whole feemed but one 
large grotefque piece of rock-work. 

• 

I don’t know whether I Ihould obferve to you, 
that in the depth of the channel, as we came 
along, we found the Tide of Flood to keep a 
regular Eaft North-eaft, and the Ebb, Weft South- 
**^eft direction ; but it was not fo when we were 
within two leagues or lefs of either Ihore, for 
there the tide runs with many turnings and 
windings round the headlands, and is delay’d or 
accelerated according as the natural tendency of 
the Water (waiting upon its great miftrels the 
Moon) is oppofed or comply’d with by the lhape 
of the Ihores. 

Mar 7’s. The largeft Ifland, and moft cultivated, con- 

taining more inhabitants, and of much more va- 
lue 
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6 THE ANCIENT AND PRESENT STATE 
luc to the Lord Proprietor than all the reft, is 
called St. Mary’s. About half a century ago, it 
was reckoned to contain two thirds of the inha- 
bitants refiding upon thefe Iflands, but the families 
of the Off-Iflands are much encrcafed fince that 
time. It contains at prefent fix hundred inha- 
bitants. Its Rents amount to about three hundred 
pounds per annum. It is three miles long and 
two wide. 

* pi. II. Old-Town * lies in the Eaftem corner of a fmall 

nV Cove, [ or Creek, fronting the South, and was 
formerly the principal place of dwelling in all this 
Illand, but the houfes are now poor cots with 
rope-thatch coverings. Behind them ftands an 
eminence, call’d the 0/</-7ow/;-Caftle, and part 
of the walls ftill remains. Leland ' calls it a 
moderately ftrong pile, but ’tis now difmantled. 
Here are feveral fifhing-boats kept in a poor little 
Pier, but the Pool is round, and the rocks and 
loofe ftones which now incumber it, might eafily 
be removed, and make a jetty-head on each fide 

r The Cornifli call a Place where and in a Cove. 

Boats and fmall Craft may get out 1 Itin. Vol. III. pag. 8. 

the 
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the entrance, which would be of great ufe to the 
pilots in ftrong Eafterly winds, when they cannot 
fo eafily get out to jfhips from the other parts of 
this Ifland. 

From Old-Town, we pafs over a green ridge 
edged with fand, within which on the right hand 
lies a low marfhy piece of ground reaching from 
the South to the North fea, about half a mile in 
length, and as much in breadth. It is of great 
importance to this Ifland to keep the fea from 
over-running this valley, but in the great ftorm, 
A. D. 1744, it was laid under water, and the 
principal drain being neceflarily made through 
miry ground, and fand banks, and nothing 
but continual attention and frequent repairs able 
to keep it open, this moift piece of ground, though 
capable of making fine meadows, recovers its ver- 
dure and fences but very flowly. 

At the Weftern end of this Cove ftands the 
Chaplain’s houfe, lately rebuilt entirely by the pre- 
fent Lord Godolphin , but placed fomewhat too 
near the fea, which is oftentimes a very trouble- 

fome 
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Tome neighbour. The Church is juft by, built 
in the form of a crofs, but not fo old as the Refor- 
mation. The Soldiers of the Garrifon have a gal- 
lery allotted them in this Church facing the Com- 
manding Officer, who has a handfome feat below 
in the Chancel. In this gallery are fet afide the 
disjointed parts of a Monument to the memory of 
Francys wife of Jofeph Hunkin of Gatherly in 
Lyfton pariffi, Devon , Governor of Scilly in the 
year 1657, and daughter of Robert Lovyes , of 
Beardon , in Boyton Pariffi, Cornwall , Efq; there 
are two Coats-armour, one for each family. Firft 
Or , a Chevron Gul. between three Sea-pies (or 
feme other birds which I could not recoiled!) Sab. 
Second Arg. a Fefs between two Chevronels (the 
under-one inverted) Sab. I was deftred to enquire 
after the families in order to have this Monument 
rc-eredted, but I find them both extin 6!, and the 
lands pafled into other names. The Church is 
decent, has no tower, but two cover’d niches 
rifing on the Weftem end for two bells. Divine 
fervice is here performed, once on Holidays, and 
twice on Sundays. The Chaplain keeps a Re- 
gifter of Births, Marriages and Burials. Hither 
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they bring their children to be baptis’d, and come 
here to be married, but the dead are buried where 
they fall, and by Laymen in the Off-iflands, each 
of which has its Clerk who reads prayers and fer- 
mons to the inhabitants on Sunday in their little 
Church. 

Before this Cove of Old Town Bands a fmall 
green Bland on the fharp top of which flioots up 
a crag of flat ftones plac’d clofe fide by flde, from 
which it is call’d Karn-leh ; i. e. a groupe of flat 
rocks, in the Cornijh language : the hill is taper, 
has a pretty effeft in profpeft, and throws fhelter 
into the Cove. I have obferv’d feveral other Kants 
in thefe Blands, whofe top-rocks look like fo 
many rude thin pillars, proje&ing in the fame 
friendly manner. 

How far fuch remarkable Karns may have con- 
tributed to give name to thefe Blands we will en- 
quire by and by. 

The Cove at Old Town being little, rocky, and 
expos’d to the Southern feas, the inhabitants were 

C prompted 


10 THE ANCIENT AND PRESENT STATE 
prompted to begin a new Town about a mile dif- 
» pi. ill. tant : * they were determin’d in their choice of 
* 9 ‘ this fituation above all other parts of this Ifland 

* lb. N°by the conveniency of a large fandy Pool, * and 

the neighbourhood of a Peninfula form’d by na- 
ture for Fortification. The Pool will hold com- 
modioufly a hundred fail of fhips, has a foft oozy 
bed, and good anchorage, communicates eafily 

* pi. in. w ith the Road between St. Mary’s and Samson, * 

20 * 

where the largeft fhips chufe to lie, and has an 
eafy Outlet through all the four Sounds. On the 
fummit of this Peninfula , which they call here the 
* Hue> Heugh , or Hew, (fignifying a high piece of 
land running off into the water) is a fmall Fort 

* pi. in. call’d Star-Cajlle * from the fhape of its plan, pro- 

* Pi. iv • jedting like the rays of a ftar *. It was built by 
*‘ s *' Sir Francis Godolphin , Governor, in the time of 

Queen Elizabeth , and over the Portal is E R 
•pi.iv. (Elizabetha Regina) 1593. Upon the Rampart * 
3. is erected the Standard ; on the Saliant Angles 
•lb.N°4.are four little fquare rooms *, in each of which 


h There arc fcveral places call’d 
by this Name, which run forth into 
the Tamar river in Cornwall, (as — 
fee Martin’s large Map) and during 
the Pilchard and Herring Filhery, 


the man who (lands on the hills to 
difeover thefilh, and thence dire<9s 
the filhing boats below, is called 
the Hewer. 


a Captain 


2 * 


OF THE ISLES OF SCILLY. n 
a Captain of the Garrifon was designed to lodge, 
all to be conftant guefts at the Governor’s table ; 
*lb.N°5. there is a Fofs * betwixt this Rampart and the 
•lb.N°6. Governor’s houfc *, which is fquare, roomly, and 
handfome. From this Caftle down to the Bar- 
racks there is a wide Terras, on which five hun- 
dred men may eafily draw up in order. The 
Pi.m. B arrac Ls * are at the entrance into the Lines , 
which, being built all of Moor-Jlone , make a good 
appearance, and being flank’d with Baftions, and 
Saliant Angles at proper diftances, were defigned 
to go quite round this Peninfula , and are well 
nigh completed, the whole circuit near two miles. 
Contiguous to one of the Baftions ftands the Store - 
JH ni. houfe^ * in which the arms and military ftores are 
very orderly plac’d, and well kept. I fhall not 
particularly point out to you fome improprieties 
which occurr’d to me in the difpofition of thefe 
Lines : Doubtlefs they might have been better 
defigned at firft, but as it is the proper depart- 
ment of another profeflion to reftify miftakes in 
military architcfture, I fhall not hazard my little 
{kill that way, to find fault with what perhaps it 
is too late to blame, and for me too difficult to 

C 2 fay 
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12 THE ANCIENT AND PRESENT STATE 
fay how it might be amended. ’Tis to be hop’d 
the Government will take care that the Forti- 
fications of Scilly may be completed upon the 
beft plan that the works are now capable of, and, 
that what is completed may be kept in proper 
repair. 


Juft below the Lines arc the remains of an old 
j^Pi. in. Fort : * It is a round hillock and feems to have 
had a Keep on the top of it, in the fame manner 
as 7 rematon and Launcejlon Caftles in Cornwall , 
but fmaller ; the walls of it have been ftripp’d 
to build the Lines ; ’tis call’d Mount-Holies. 


• ibid. 
N“ 29. 


The little town below thefe Lines is call’d 
Heugh-Town *, from the Peninfula on which it 
ftands '. It is the moft populous place of thefe 


1 A high Ridge or Tongue of 
land, running out into the water is 
upon the fhores of the Tamar near 
Saltalh call’d Hue, otherwife Hcugh. 
Hence, in Beer Ferrers, we have 
Hcugh-paflagc. — In Lamcrton pa- 
rilh we have Lamerton-Heugh. — In 
Dunterton parifh,Duntcrton-Heugh 
— and among the fifliermen, he who 
looks out from the high ground into 
the fca to difeover hlh, is faid to 
Heugh, and is call’d a Heugher. 
Whether fuch ridges of land have 


the name from the ufc they are 
generally applied to in looking out 
for fi/h, and the ufe, its name from 
Hutr or Huy* (in French fignifying 
to (hout, and make a noil'c) or from 
Hue, colour and fhew, 1 mull leave 
to Etymologifts to determine; cer- 
tain it is that fuch high lands as this 
in Scilly, arc call’d in Scotland 
Heughs. See Lye’s Junius in voce 
Hue. — Minlhew’s Dudt. in Lin- 
guas ibid. Spclm. Gloflar. in voce 
Hutefium. p. 306. 

Ifiands : 
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OF THE ISLES OF SCILLY. 13 
Iflands : here is the Cuftom-houfe, and the 
principal Inhabitants and Tradefmen live here. 
It has been much improv’d of late in building, 
and is much better fupplied with provisions than 
it was formerly, owing chiefly to the induftry of 
Mr. Thomas Smith agent to the Lord Proprietor, who 
by cultivating his lands, and breeding and feed- 
ing of cattle, has made every thing that a good 
farm can afford much more eafily to be got at, 
than it was before his time. About twenty years 
fince, the inhabitants generally liv’d on fait vi&uals 
which they had from England , or Ireland , and if 
they kill’d a bullock here, it was fo Seldom, that 
in one of the beft houfes in the Ifland, they have 
kept part of a bullock kill’d in September to 
roaft for their Chrijltnas feaft. Perhaps you may 
be curious to know how this beef was kept for 
fo long a time as three months, frefh enough to 
roaft ; the way was this, they buried it in fait till 
the day they chofe to ufe it, and then it was 
taken out of the fait untainted, as two Gentlemen 
who cat part of it affured me, and roafted out of 
compliment to Chrifimas day. 

At 
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H THE ANCIENT AND PRESENT STATE 

At the Wedern end of this town there h a 
» pl Hi. fine pier *, built by the prefent Lord Godolphin 
at the expence of eleven hundred pounds. It 
was begun in 1749, and finifh’d in 1750; ’tis 
four hundred and thirty feet long, twenty feet wide 
in the narrowed part, twenty three feet wide at the 
pier-head, as many high from the foundation, and 
has there frxteen feet depth of water at a Spring- 
tide , and ten at a Neap. In the fhelter of this 
pier, vefiels of one hundred and fifty ton burthen 
may lie fecurely, and not only clofe to the Quay, 
but along the Stra?id of the town. 

On this Illand of St. Mary’s, I counted fifteen 
didindl tenements, which have cultivated lands 
round the houfe, and coarfe, but divided, 
grounds on the outfkirts : That of Holy -vale , 
is the mod: pleafantly fituated; it lies warm, 
well expos’d towards a little Southern Cove call’d 
Portheliky and fo well fhelter’d from the North 
that trees grow very well, of which a few tall 
ones now danding are a diffident proof, and I am 
perfuaded that every kind of fruit tree common 
in England might be propagated here with great 

fuccefs : 
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fuccefs : the houfe was formerly large and com- 
modious, but was unhappily burnt down the 
Ipring before I faw it : the lands and gardens are 
much out of order at prefent, but feem all to have 
had better times, the Governors of the Garrifon 
retiring hither formerly from Star-caftle , as to 
their country feat. From the name I fhould judge 
that the Monks belonging to the Abby in the 
Illand of Trescaw had a houfe and chapel here, 
but this is only my conjecture. 

Trenowith joins to Holy-vale , Hands on fome 
of the higheft ground in the Wand, is a good 
farm, and houfe, and the water extremely foft 
and good. 

Newfort is a farm of Mr. Smith' s, on which 
he has made confiderable improvements. There 
is nothing remarkable in the other farms but what 
will be taken notice of in the enfuing fortment of 
the curiofities of this Wand. 

Betides the Fortifications at Old Town, and the 
Hue, there was a Fort begun injudicioufiy on a 

hill 
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hill above the Pool , but the miftake in the choice 
of ground being difeovered, it was never finifhed. 
It is called Harry's IF ally would command the 
Pool before Hue-town tolerably, but lying too 
far within the head-lands, and neither com- 
manding St. Mary s Sound ', nor Crow-Sound , nor 
being able to reach Broad-Sound to any effedt, 
it was an idle projedt to place a fortification here : 
there is a Curtain ftill remaining with a Bajlion at 
each end, and the Bajlions are hollow, not folid ; 
within the Northernmoft Baflion there are fome 
little crofs walls, which interfecl and form feveral 
cells defigned either for Mines or for the ufes of 
the Garrifon ; ’tis reckon’d of the time of He?i?y 
the VIII. and by the fharp angles of the Bajlions 
cannot be older. All the fhores of this Ifiand, 
where any landing-place might admit the enemy, 
jfhew the ruins of Block-houfes , Batteries , and 
Linesy or Brea/l -works reaching from one Battery 
to another : thefe are modern, and feem moftly 
of the time of the great Rebellion ; but what 
they call here the Giant's Cajlle is certainly prior 
to the Norman Conquefl. 


This 
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This Cajlle is lituated on a promontory, which 
towards the Tea is an immenfe crag of rocks, as 
if heaped on each other : this heap, or turret of 
rocks declines alfo quick, but not fo rough to- 
wards the land, and then fpreads to join the 
downs, where at the foot of this knoll it has 
firft a ditch eroding the neck of land from fea to 
fea; then a low Vallum of the fame direction ; 
next, a fecond ditch and a higher V allurn ; laftly, 
near the top of this crag, it had a wall of ftone 
encompafling every part, but where the natural 
rocks were a fufficient fecurity; this wall by the 
ruins appears to have been very high and thick. 
It is call’d, as I laid but now, the Giant's Cajlle , 
the common people in thele illands, as well as 
elfewhere, attributing all extraordinary works to 
giants. We have many of thele Cajlles on the 
Cornijh cliffs ; they feem deligned by pirates 
and invaders to protect themfelves whilft they 
were landing their forces, ammunition and im- 
plements of war, and to fecure a fafe retreat to- 
wards their fhips in cafe of need. I am apt 
therefore to think that fuch Clijj'-Cajlles are as 

D ancient 
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ancient as the times of the Danijh , if not of 
the Saxon , invafions. 

From this hill we were pleas’d to lee our own 
country, Cornwall , in a fhape new to us, but 
what certainly induc’d the Ancients to reckon it 
among the Ifles, generally call’d by them the 
Cajft ter ides ; for as an I (land it indeed appears 
to every eye from Scilly, as you fee by the 
{ketch taken from this Cajlle , Plate I. Fig. IV. 

Of Religious Monuments of the Monkifh 
times there is not one in this Ifland, but of the 
Druids there are many. 

Circles of Stoncs-eredl, fuppofed with great 
probability to have been places of Druid worfhip, 
I faw feveral ; they have their detach’d pillars 
at a fmall, but undetermin’d diftance, as is ufual 
in our Corni/lj Circles . The firft I met with was 
eighteen feet diameter ; the fecond fifteen, of 
eleven ftones ; the third twenty fix feet and a 
half of fixteen flones, with two detach’d pillars 
forty three feet and a half diftant ; to the Eafl- 

ward 
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ward of which there is another fmall circle hard 
by. As thefe Monuments are all of the fame con- 
ftruction, I fhall not detain you with dry mea- 
furements, but as I am come now to one much 
grander than the reft, I beg leave to give you the 
dimenfions and particularities of it. 



PLATE U. v 
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20 THE ANCIENT AND PRESENT STATE 
On a Karn adjoining to the Giant's Caftle we 
found the back of the rock cleared by art, (at leaft 
as it feem’d to us) of all unevennels, and making 
one plane of rock meafuring one hundred and 
feventy two feet from North to South, and one 

ight feet from Eaft to Weft.* 
though I have given fome 
account in the Antiquities of Cornwall , yet, I fhall 
not fcruple to mention it again, as I am now en- 
abled to fend you the plan and a more circum- 
ftantial detail of the feveral parts of it. On the 
edges of the area are nine vaft ftones remaining, 
with fome other of a fmaller fize, planted in a 
circular line; there is no uniformity in their fhape, 
and at very unequal diftances were they at firft 
credited, as appears from that part of the circum- 
ference from which no ftone has been taken away; 
from the other parts many ftones have been re- 
mov’d in the memory of man, as a Gentleman in 
company, of his own knowledge informed us. 
♦Pl. n. One ftone * on the edge of this temple (as I 
F ‘ e ' think we may fafely call it) was feven feet ten 
inches high from the ground, the front of it 
inwards towards the centre was twenty feet long, 

it 


* Platen. hundred and thirty ( 
S Of this monument, 
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it was forty three feet in girt, and had thirteen 
diftindt and curious bafons funk into the top of 
bid. B. it; a rude pillar * fallen down lies about five paces 
from it ; and in a line from thefe two rocks 
we meet with a flat Rock, or Quoit C, which 
has three Rock-bafons on it’s furfacc; the fame 
line then cuts one of the focus s of this ellipfs , F, 
and pafling on at E has another Q uoit with four 
Bafons on it ; D is a third Quoit with four Ba- 
fons and is planted on the longeft diameter of 
the Temple towards the South , and I doubt not 
had another Quoit in the Northern quarter cor- 
refponding to it ; fo that among all this rudenefs 
fomething of defign, you fee, is to be difcovered. 
The floor confifting only of one Rock muft con- 
vince us that this Circle was intended for a place 
of Worfhip, for it could not ferve for a Sepul- 
chre ; but why the Quoits were hollowed out 
into Bafons, and plac’d in ftraight lines, we can 
only conje&ure; however we may reft allur’d 
that thole Bafons (as they are plac’d in a Religious 
Circle) muft have been in fome fort or other 
• fubfervient to the purpofes of the Druid Super- 
(1 it ion. The Quoits abovementioned are much 

broke, 
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broke, and indeed this conflderable work has 
greatly fuffered in moft parts, but when it was 
entire, you will agree that there mull have been 
fomcthing wonderfully grand in this large Circle , 
the floor of which is one flat Rock, and the ftones 
round the edges of fo extraordinary a Size. 

On this Ifland, as well as on every other, I 
found a great number of Rock-bafom , by which it 
appears, that one and the fame fuperftition with 
regard to thefe Monuments (for they are found 
generally in or near places of worfhip) obtain’d 
both here and in Cornwall , and had probably it’s 
firft rife in thefe Iflands and the Continent ad- 
joining, which is the reafon that they are found 
in both Stilly and Cornwall in greater numbers 
than in any part of Britain . My opinion con- 
cerning the ufe of them you do not want to be 
informed of, I have always thought that they 
were defigned to receive and preferve in their ut- 
moft purity the waters of the Heavens for holy 
ufes ; but in fuch doubtful cafes let every man 
think for himfclf. I fhall therefore only give you • 
the description of one place, and the Bafons which 
it contains. At 
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At Peninis a quarter of a mile below the new 
Windmill, after palling a very ftony hill we came 
to the Knoll of the Promontory covered with a 
fair Turf, in feveral parts of which are large 
Karns, and between them a fine verdure and 
Icarce a ftone to be feen. There are many 
Rock-bafons ftill here, tho’ the ftones have been 
much cloven and carried off for building. Their 
houfes, hedges and fortifications being all of ftone, 
and the limits being narrow in fuch fmall Ifiands, 
have obliged them to borrow much ftone from 
their Karns , which I mention the rather bccaule 
you may wonder, perhaps, that thele which fol- 
low, and the other Monuments, are fo maimed, 
and not one Cromleh (of which fort I doubt not 
there were many here formerly) to be found; 
but to return, 

On one Rock we faw fifteen Bafons, fome 
the largeft I have feen, and round withal. Two 
we meafur'd ; the firft from it’s higheft part is 
fix feet deep, but the other parts of it’s brim 
are not lb high; the Tides, as they defeend, are 
not perpendicular but concave, the fhape of the 
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Bafon is oval, fix feet long and four wide ; in- 
fcrib’d within this oval the bottom is circular, 
four feet diameter, hollow’d out as exactly as a 
cup ; it held formerly one foot ten inches of wa- 
ter, but the thinner part of the brim being broke 
off, it holds now only eight inches. There is 
another Bafon contiguous to, and beneath the firft, 
and in fhape more circular. It received the 
water from the firft, when it overflowed, is fix 
feet fix inches diameter, four feet ten inches deep, 
and one foot three inches in water, the fides 
more concave than thofe of the other. There are 
thirteen Bafons more of different fizes communi- 
cating their moiflure to thofe two great ones 
wherever the fhape of the rock would permit, 
otherwife difeharging it over the fides another 
way; both the great and fmall are funk into 
an immenfe rock, to which we were forced to 
climb up in a manner neither very pleafant nor 
fafe. Though the fpray of the fea fo near them 
on every hand might well be fuppofed to fill 
thefe Bafons with fait water, yet I found the 
water in them to be quite frefh. Let me add 
that fronting this groupe at a little diftance there 

flicots 
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fhoots up a prodigious rock,* thin, pyramidal, 
twelve feet at the bafe, and thirty feet high, not 
- improbably an objcdt of the Druid Devotion. 

About half a mile North- eaft of the Giants - 
Cajllc ftands a Tolmen , which name I give this 
Monument with the better authority, becaufe near 
it I find a hill call’d Tolmen. In name therefore 
as well as fhape and pofition it agrees with the 
great Tolmen of Conjlantine Parifh in Cornwall; 
it is forty four feet in girt from top to bottom, 
and has one very regular round Bafon, near the 
top, and no fign of any more. Tolmen fignifies a 
holed ftone, in Cornifh ; but this is not the true 
Druid name ; the Britans called it fo from the 
property of a hole or pafiage through the rocks 
underneath it, but the Druids call’d it probably by 
the name of one of their Deities, as loon as it 
was ritually confecrated, and moft likely by that of 
Saturn k . On the next hill I faw a fecond Tolmen ; 
’tis ftill a vaft ftone, fifty two feet in girt, for- 
merly more, but a large piece fplit off either by 

k Sec Antiquities of Cornwall, pag. 164. 
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lightning, or Tome natural defedt in the ftone, lies 
by it, and has a little Bafon on the top of it. Un- 
derneath, it has feveral ftones, fmall in comparifon 
of itfelf, plac’d there, as I imagine, to keep the 
facred Rock free from the ground, it being a 
principle of the Druids, that things dedicated to 
pious ule were defiled by touching the ground. 
Farther to the Eaft on the fame hill, another, but 
finaller Monument of the fame kind Ihew’d us 
two or three artificial cavities work’d into the 
natural rock on which it ftands. 

I imagine thefe vaft rocks to have been Druid 
Deities , and as I have given my reafons for that 
fuppofition at large in another place ', I need not 
detain you with them here. 

Before I come to defcribe the ancient Sepulchres 
of thefe Iflands, give me leave to make a fmall 
excurfion from the Druid pale, and, now I am 
fo near the fpot, to carry you down to the grave 
of Sir Cloudejly Shovel . 


1 Antiq. of Cornwall, pag. 1 66 . 


In 
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In a Cove call'd Porthelik betwixt the Tolmens 
which I have been defcribing to you, the body 
of this great Sea Captain, after his fhip-wreck in 
the year 1707 was found, naked, and not to be 
diftinguifhed from the moft ordinary failor under 
his command ; and here he was buried, a bank 
of fand offering itfelf very opportunely for that 
purpofe. The nature of the place, it muft be al- 
lowed, would make it doubly inhuman not to 
have buried him, (whoever he was) and is there- 
fore the firft argument Archytas makes ufe of to 
befpeak the fame friendly office after a like 
misfortune. 

At tu , nauta> vagce ne parce malignus arena 
OJftbus et capiti inhumato 
Particulam dare . Hor. Ode 28. lib. i. 

Stay Traveller, and let thy generous bread: 
Guefs the fad tale, and bear my bones to reft : 

See where, at hand, thefe (ports of wind and wave 
May find the wifh'd-for, though a fandy grave. 

E 2 His 
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His body was afterwards taken up and con- 
vey’d to Wejlmmjler Abbey , and a little pit on 
this Tandy green ftill Ibews, 

- — Pulveris exigui parva mwiera . Ibidem. 

The ancient Sepulchres in this Ifland are either 
Caves , or, as they are call’d by fome authors, 
Barrows a . Of Caves , the Gia?its-Cave , near Tol's 
Hill is the moft remarkable; the defcription of 
this therefore may give you a juft notion of the 
reft, but ' that they are neither fo large, nor lb 

Fig! vih* entire. You fee the mouth of it*, it is four feet 
fix inches wide, thirteen feet eight inches long, 
and three feet eight high; we that were living were 
forced to creep into it, but it may admit Giants 
when they are dead. It is covered from end to 
end with large flat ftones, which fhelter the 
ftieep, and has a tumulus of rubbifh on the 

top of all. 

r 

l 

■ But in Cornwall, much more Barrow fignifies quite a different 
properly. Burrows , from the Saxon thing, viz. A place of Defence. 
Verb Byrigcan^ whence the Englilh, Dugd. Warw. pag. 782. 

to bury. 


The 
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The Barrows, here and in the adjacent Ifland 
are very numerous, and conftru&ed in one man- 
ner. The outer ring is compofed of large ftones 
pitch’d on end, and the heap within confifts of 
fmaller ftones, clay, and earth mix’d together : 
they have generally a cavity of ftone work in the 
middle cover’d with flat ftones, but the Barrows 
are of various dimenfions, and the cavities, which 
being low and covered with rubble, are fcarce 
apparent in fome, confifts of fuch large materials 
in others, that they make the principal figure in 
the whole Monument. 

We pitch’d upon a hill, where there are many 
of thefe Barrows , and, as the common ftory goes, 
Giants were buried, with a defign to fearch them, 
and on JVednefday , June the third, having hired 
fome foldiers, proceeded to open them. 

* Pi. n. J n the firft * we found no bones, nor urns, 

F j Or 

but fome ftrong un&uous earth which fmelt ca- 
daverous. In the middle of this Barrow was a 
large cavity full of earth : there was a paflage into 
it at the eaftern end one foot eight inches wide, 

betwixt 
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betwixt two ftones fet on end ; the cavity was 
four feet eight inches wide in the middle, the 
length of it twenty two feet, it was walled on 
each fide with mafonry and mortar, the walls or 
ftdcs four feet ten inches high ; at the Weftern 
end it had a large flat ftone on it’s edge which 
terminated the cavity ; it’s length bore Eaft and 
by North, and it was covered from end to end 
with large flat ftones, feveral of which we re- 
moved, and others had been carried off before 
for building the new Pier. 

Forty two feet diftant to the North, we opened 
* Pi. n. another Barrow * of the fame kind, the Cave was 
Flg ' 1V ‘ lefs in all refpe&s, the length fourteen feet, bear- 
ing North-eaft by Eaft, the walled fides two feet 
high ; where narroweft, one foot eight inches, in 
the middle, four feet wide; in the floor was a 
fmall round cell dug deeper than the reft. In 
this we found fome earths of different colours 
from the natural one, but nothing decifive. It 
was covered with flat ftones like the former. 

In the afternoon it rained exceflively hard, fo 

that 
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that we could not proceed in our enquiries ; 
the wind blew, and about midnight it was the 
moft violent ftorm whilft it lafted, I ever knew. 

You that are curious will think very innocently 
of our fearching thele repofitories of the dead for 
the fatisfadtion of the living, but will you not be 
furprized if I tell you that it appeared in a very 
different light to the poor people of Stilly ? The 
ftory may make you fmile, I cannot expect that it 
fhould give you pleafure. Thurfday morning, June 
4, as the wind was cold and fharp, and it was the 
day I had determined to take a view of the Peninfula 
and town below it, I concluded it belt to borrow 
a room in fome proper houfe over againft the fub- 
jedt I was to draw. Accordingly I walked away 
from my lodgings near a mile to chufe my ftand. 
Here I met a perfon who foon began to talk about 
the weather, and to complain of the bitternefs of 
the laft night’s hurricane, that it had almoft ruined 
him and many of his neighbours, that their Pota- 
toes and Corn were blafted, their Grafs burnt 
quite black, and their Peafe (which in this ifland 
is generally very good) utterly deftroyed. I little 

fufpe&ed 
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fufpected what the man drove at (it being ufual 
with thofe who have but little to fay to talk of 
the weather) but believing him to be in diftrefs, 
pitied and endeavoured to comfort him, then 
went my way into the houfe adjoining ; where 
having drawn till I was tired, I walked out to 
refrefh myfelf, by taking a little air, and chatting 
with the firft perfon I fhould meet. I foon met 
with a houfe which I thought at firft fight might 
be more proper for drawing what I intended than 
that which I had fat down in before : The mif- 
trefs of the houfe, who was at the door, told me 
I fhould be very welcome to the belt room fhe 
had, and with the civility natural to thefe Ifland- 
ers, invited me in, began to make all the hafte 
imaginable to accommodate me by clearing the 
room of what flood in my way, and defired me 
to fit down. Upon my afking this courteous 
landlady fome indifferent queftions about her 
houfehold furniture, and the way of living and 
paying their rents in this Ifland, fhe told me that 
a few days before, they were in hopes of a plen- 
tiful crop, paying their rent, and providing meat 
and cloaths for themfelves and children, but that 

the 
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the laft night’s ftorm was very outrageous ; then 
afked me whether we had not been digging up the 
Giant’s graves the day before, and fmiling with 
great good humour, as if fhe forgave our curiofity 
though (he fuffercd for it, afked, whether I did 
not think that we had difturbed the Giants ; and 
faid that many good people of the Iflands were of 
opinion, that the Giants were offended, and had 
really raifed that ftorm. What the poor woman 
furmifed, was become the common talk of the 
Ifland before fun-fet, and as they come from the 
Off-iflands to St. Mary’s, or vice versa every day 
when the weather will let them pafs, the fame 
fufpicion was every where ; and on Saturday be- 
ing at Brehar Ifland, we were immediately afked 
how much money we had found in the Giants 
graves, and whether ever we heard a more vio- 
lent ftorm, concluding that every thing they 
had in the ground was entirely ruined. 

But let us haften forwards to the other monu- 
ments. All I fliall fay of the Burrows is, that in 
our fearches we difcovered nothing but the ftruc- 
ture of them, neither could I find, upon the 

F ftridcft 
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flri£tefl enquiry, that ever any Urn was found in 
Stilly ; and the reafon why the cavities of Ma- 
fonry are fo much beyond the dimenfions of the 
human body feems to me that they might contain 
more bodies than one. However it is not eafy to 
convince thefe Iflanders but that the graves were 
made according to the Size of the body there interr’d. 

Of the Rude Stone Pillars (which were fome- 
times Idols, fometimes Sepulchral Monuments, 
and at other times of various other ufes among the 
ancients) * there are two flill (landing in this Ifland ; 
one on the fummit of a round hill, on a little Tu- 
mulus near Harry % Battery , ten feet above the 
ground, by two feet nine inches wide ; another, 
near Bant\-Karn , nine feet three inches high, by 
two feet fix inches fquare at a medium. 

On the point of a Promontory in Normundy Te- 
nement y we obferved many irregular furrows tra- 
versing the furface of a large rock, like fo many 
little valleys, with ridges or partitions betwixt 
them : They are the work of art, but for what 

* Sec Com. Ant. pag. 154, 
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defigned I can’t fay. Many fuch like Sulcus' s y but 
moftly fmaller than what are in this Rock, I have 
obferved in the Karns of thefe Iflands, and alfo in 
Cornwall \ Give me leave to afk you a queftion or 
two concerning them. Were thefe Rocks appro- 
priated to the holy fires of the Druids , and chanelled 
thus that the Prieft might the better colled and 
preferve the facred embers, of which, you know, 
the Druids made gain here in Britain , as the Magi 
anciently did, and their followers ftill do in Perfia t 
This might not improbably be the defign of thefe 
furrows on the Rock now before us, where they 
are about a foot wide ; but in other Rocks I have 
fometimes found them not more than two inches 
wide and deep, and when of fuch dimenfions and 
in a wavy ferpentine direction, I fhould think them 
defigned as chanels for the blood of the vi&im to 
run into, for, to divine by fuch Shocking mean- 
ders was one of the Druid abominations. But 
after all, every thing relating to thefe chanels is 
very doubtful, but that they are the works of art, 
(which to me appears moft certain) and I would 
rather you fhould guefs for yourfelf what fhould 

v See Corn. Ant. pag. 131, 
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be the intent of them than acquiefce in, or be 
troubled with any more of my conje&ures. This 
is all I have to obferve upon the Wand of St. 
Mary’s, and if I have been too long in the detail 
of my remarks here, the bed amends I can make 
to you is to be very concife in what I (hall fay of 
the other Wands. 

StAcNEs As we made it one of our (landing rules to pafs 
over to the Off-iflands whenever the weather per- 
mitted, the fird fair day we took a boat for 
Agnes Illand: In our paflage the Porpoifes di- 
verted us with the fame gambols, as the Thorn 
backs had done a day or two before. Thefe fifli 
are of the Hog fize and (hape, confequendy not 
near fo large in body or fins as the Thornback. 

Agnes is three miles didant from St. Mary’s, 
a well cultivated little Wand, fruitful of Corn and 
Grafs. It makes a pretty appearance from the Fort 
• Plate i. of St. Mary’s*, but they have no good water; 
Fig ‘ 2 * the bed is the rain water, which comes from the 
Tower (as they call the Lighthoufe here) but being 
Fi W c °tte<ded upon the lead floor of the Gallery D, * 

from 
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from which and from the roof of the Lantern it 
brings down a great deal of filth into the Cijiern H, 
it becomes very difagreeable. They might have 
good water here doubtlefs, if they would fink wells 
for it, but being ufed to bad water from then- 
infancy, they are very indifferent about that which 
is otherwife. 

They have very pretty Coves in this Ifland, par- 
ticularly one to the Southward called, by way of 
eminence, The Cove , where the ground is fo fandy, 
the water generally fo clear and deep, and Pil- 
chards in the fummer time fo plenty, that they 
may catch what they pleafe; but this happy fitua- 
tion is of no advantage to them at prefent. 

The greateft ornament of this Ifland is the Light- 
• PL IV. houfe *, which, as you may never have feen one, 
give me leave to defcribe. It ftands on the higheft 
ground, and is indeed a fine Column. The building, 
from the foundation to the bottom of the Lantern , 
is of ftone, fifty-one feet high, the Gallery D four ; 
the Sajh-lights eleven feet fix inches high by three 
feet two inches wide ; each pane of glafs is one 

foot 
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foot nine inches and an half high by one foot five 
and an half wide of the belt Crown-glafs, the 
number of Safhes fixteen. The Column is di- 
vided into three Storm , marked by three Lifts or 
Aftragals A, B, C ; the Stairs up to A are of 
ftone, but thence to B, and C, are of timber ; 
on the floor of the Lantern is laid a platform of 
brick, upon which Bands a fubftantial Iron Grate, 
fquare, barred on every fide, in which the coal 
fire is lighted every night, and a Bellows (of the 
fame fize and make as a Smith’s Bellows) fo fixed 
as to blow the fire when it wants that afliftance. 
The Latitern E, confifting wholly of timber-work 
and glafs, is a fpacious room ; it has a coving ca- 
nopy roof, in the middle of which there is one large 
Chimney F, which has many fubordinate funnels 
round it, all piercing the roof, and contributing to 
difeharge the frnoke. To fupply the fire they ufe 
a great deal of coals, which are drawn up through 
a trap door by means of a JVindlafs ; what cin- 
ders the fire leaves are thrown into a gutter-hole 
juft above I, and defeending through a hollow 
paflage made purpofely in the Buttrefs K, are 
difeharged at G. At D there is a Gallery quite 

round 
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round the Lantern , railed in ; this Gallery ferves 
for air to the Fire-men , and to clean and repair the 
windows, and as is mentioned before, collects the 
rain water which defcends through the Lead-pipe 
H into the Cijlern L. The whole Stonework is 
plaiftered white, which makes it as ufeful a mark 
by day for Ships coming from the Southward as 
the light of the fire does by night. This Ifiand 
brings in to Lord Godolphin forty pounds a year 
rent; there are about fifty families on St. Agnes. 
A little before Leland' s time, there were five fa- 
milies here, the greateft part of whom were 
drowned at one time coming from St. Mary’s, 
and the Ifiand defolated \ 


* PI. IV- 
Fig. 8. 


The Church is as you fee*, and all the Churches 
of the Off-iflands are built in the fame ftyle, from 
twenty-four to thirty-two feet long by fourteen 
wide. This drawing therefore will fuffice for them 
all ; they were all built by the family of Godolphin^ 
and I don’t think any of them older than the 
Rejloration. 


From Agnes we came crofs a bar of fand be- 
« Lei. It. Vol. III. pag. 9. 
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twixt The Cove on our right hand, and a very 
rocky Creek on the other, till we got to the 
Guew, a part of Agnf.s, and never divided from 
it, but by high and boifterous tides. Here, on a 
plain we found a large ftone-eredt nine feet high 
by two feet fix inches wide ; on one of the emi- 
nences was a Stone-burrow, in the middle of which 
is a Cave thirteen feet long, four feet four inches 
wide, covered with five large flat ftoncs laid 
acrofs ; many little low Burrows edged with ftones 
we found here, and the figns of Stone-hedges and 
Inclofures , plain evidences of its having been once 
cultivated and inhabited, but at prefent there is 
neither Corn nor Field, this Guew (in Cornijh fig- 
nifying a plain Field) ferving only as a Croft or 
coarfe Common to Agnes. 

/ 

annet. As the Guew lies to the Eaftward, the Ifle of 
Annet lies about two hundred fathom to the Weft- 
ward of Agnes ; ’tis a narrow flip, moftly rock, 
confifting of about ninety or an hundred acres. Upon 
it are fome Rock-bafons , and the remains of Hedges , 
and the fand being wafhed away a few years fince 
by fome high Tides, difeovered the walls of a 

houfe, 
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houfe ; but what is more remarkable, there are 
fome Rock-bafons on feveral large ftones, which, 
lying at prefent under full Sea-mark, are covered 
by the Sea when the Tide is in, of which Pheno- 
menon I fhall take further notice in the fequel of 
thefe papers. 

Tiescaw Landing at the Southermoft point of Trescaw, 
otherwife called St. Nicholas Ifland, we walked 
over a very rough Beach up to an old Breajlwork 
♦ pn hi. called Olivers Battery *. It is a Plot irregular 
N 38, and uneven, and feems to have been fortified long 
before the age of the man, viz. Oliver Cromwell , 
whofe name it bears. The Parliament forces un- 
der General Blake , and Sir George AJkue , intent 
upon reducing Scilly, the laffc retreat of the Ca- 
valiers, took footing at firft in this Ifland of 
Trescaw. At their approach fix hundred men 
of the King’s party retired by night to St. Mary’s, 
where there were at that time, a thoufand men 
more, and among them a great number of offi- 
cers. When the King’s foldiers were drawn off, 
the enemy feem to have made ufe of this old 
Breajlwork to ere<5t an advanced Battery, that 

G might 
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might command the Harbour, together with Broad 
Pi. 1. and Crow-Bounds *, New and Old Grynfey having 
fallen before into their hands, and lying in their 
Rear. This Battery therefore not only covered 
* Pi- v. their camp, which lay on a low neck of land *, 
about a mile to the North (where their Huts and 
Lines are Bill to be feen) but could reach any Ship 
that went into, or came out from St. Mary’s, and 
generally with effect, for when the winds or tide 
were at all violent, Ships muft come very near 
this Battery or run upon the Rocks, or Flats. 
The confequence of this fkilful difpofition of the 
Parliament’s forces was, that the King’s party being 
foon diftreffed, one Mr. Philips was fent for orders 
to the Prince then in Holland , and the Cavaliers 
had leave to furrender, and make the beft terms 
they could for themfelves. Eight hundred loldiers 
were taken prifoners upon the capitulation, and 
officers (among whom was the Governor Sir John 
Granville , afterwards Earl of Bath) enough to 
head an army d . 


From this old Battery, defeending betwixt the 


* Whitlock. 


Sand- 
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Sand-banks we went towards the Abby , parting on 
by the brink of the Abby Pond> a moft beautiful 
piece of frefh water edged round with Camomel 
Turf, on which neither Brier , Thiftle , nor Flag 
appears. I judge it to be half a mile long, and 
a furlong wide. An Evergreen Bank without 
Rock or Weed rifes high enough to keep out the 
Sea, ferving at once to preferve the Pond, and 
fhelter the Abby . The water is clear and contains 
the finefl Eels that can be tailed : The land quite 
round is cultivated, and by it’s gentle declivity 
even to the brim of the water, adds much to the 
beauty of this place. 

The Abby Church flood on a fmall Rirtng 
fronting the Southern end of this Pond, and 
though higher up on the hill behind the Abby you 
fee the Bare Bones > that is, the Rocks and Craggs 
of Scilly, yet here at the Monajlery you fee but 
little indeed, but it is altogether tender and deli- 
cate, compared to what the other profpecls in 
thefe Iflands afford you. The Monks , ’tis gene- 
rally allowed, were very judicious in chufing fi- 
tuations the moll pleafant and retired of the coun- 

G 2 try 
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try where their lot fell, and were you to fee the 
Illes of Scilly, you would think their feating 
themfelves here was a ftrong proof of that 
obfervation. The Church is for the moft part 
carried off to patch up fome poor Cots, which 
ftand below it, on the fpot where I imagine the 
Monajlery flood ; but the door, two handlome 
large arched openings, and feveral windows are 
F ' 1 &6^iH t0 ^ een *’ ca ^ very good Free- 

ftone, which, ’tis thought, the Monks got from 
Normandy. 

From the Abby we mounted a high ridge, from 
whence we had a pretty profpedl of New Grynfey 
• pl v. Harbour *, and defcending paffed the neck of 
land called Olivers Camp, where it may not be 
amifs to obferve, that Olivers Camp, Caftle and 
Battery were fo entitled in honour of Cromwell the 
Protestor, and not becaufe he in perfon was ever 
here ; thence we afcended a high hill called Dol- 
phin Downs ^ where ftands a pole, on which, by 
hoifting a flag, notice was to be given to Ships at 
a diftance that pilot boats were coming out. For 
this purpofe a generous Captain of a Ship gave the 

Maft 
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Mad that (lands here, and Colours for the (ignal, 
but the latter are decayed, and the former is made 
no ufe of. On thefe Downs we faw a large opening 
made in the ground, and dug about the depth 
of a common Stone Quarry, and in the fame 
(hape. There are feveral fuch in the parifh of 
St. Juft, Cornwall , where they are called Koffens , 
and (hew that the more antient way of mining was 
to fearch for metals in the fame way as we at pre- 
fent raife (tones out of Quarries, which, as the 
metals bear no proportion to the Strata of (lone in 
which they lie, mud have been very tedious and 
expenfive. 

A little further we found a row of (hallow Tin- 
pits, none appearing to be more than four fathom 
deep, mod of them no deeper than what the Tinners 
call Coftean Shafts, which are only dx or eight feet 
perpendicular ; to the Wed end of thefe Pits there 
is the mouth of the Drain, or Adit. This courfe 
of Tin bears Ead and Wed nearly, as our Loads, 
or Tin Veins, do in Cornwall. Thefe are the only 
Tin Pits which we faw, or are any where to be 
feen, as we were informed, in thefe Iflands. 

From 
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From this Tin-courfe, which lies near the 
Northern point of the Promontory, we turned 
our eyes and fteps towards the Old-cafile , and in 
our way were detained a little by a vaft Rock, flat, 
and Shelving on the furface, nineteen feet long. 
It had a Trench round it, which was edged with 
a Bank of fmaller ftones, and made a full circuit 
round the Rock thirty-fix feet diameter. In 
the Antiquities of Cornwall * (to which give me 
leave to refer you both for the Drawings and Ex- 
plication) I liave taken notice of a furpriflng con- 
formity betwixt this and a natural Rock at Karn- 
men-elez in Wendron Parifh, which is of the fame 
length as this, and furrounded by a circular 
Trench within fix inches of the fame diameter. 
Probably they were Altars, if not, they muft have 
been Rock-Deities, for Pliny tells us, that the an- 
cients with great veneration inclofed thofe Rocks 
from profane approach, which ferved them as 
objects of their devotion. This remarkable Monu- 
ment was about two Bow-fhots Weft and by North 
of the Old-Cajlle . 


* pi. v. The Old-Cajlle * is a large pile of ruins ; many 
N ” 7 ‘ * Page 189. Windows, 
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Windows, Door-cafes and Embrafures towards the 
Harbour of New-Grynfey are Hill Handing, and 
fhew it to have been a work of labour and expcnce, 
rather than of Ikill ; round, and contiguous to it 
on the land-fide, are the Lines of a Fort, regu- 
larly laid out into Curtain and Bajlion , but prin- 
cipally intended as a fecurity againft any Land- 
attack ; towards the fea, the fteep craggy Hill 
anfwers that purpofe. This Pile is not very an- 
cient, as by the fquare fhape of the Windows, 
Doors, and Chimneys is plain. I think the build- 
ing can’t be older than Henry VIII. Leland calls 
it a Little Pile or Fortrefs, which makes me think 
that it might be repaired and enlarged fome little 
time after him ; but as foon as people knew the 
nature of Fortifying better, it w T as neglected, and 
another more ferviceable one, which lies bel- 
low, built out of it’s ruins ; and called Olivers 
Cajlle. 

Afcending by a few Hone Heps into this For- 
trefs * we landed on the principal Battery *, which 
with no larger Guns than Nine-pounders com- 
mands the Harbour of New Grynfey more ablb- 

lutely, 
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lutely, than any Cannon of what fize foever could 
have done from the Old-cajUe. From this Battery we 
pafled into a Guard-room in the Round tower , from 
which w'e afcended into another room arched with 
a ftone roof, the more fecurcly to fupport a Battery 
of fmall Cannon ( Four-pounders ) on the top of 
this Tower. The Parapet here is about fix feet high, 
and in the fide of it die Enfign-ftaff is fixed. This 
Fortrefs was repaired in 1740, and put into a 
very good condition of defence, but there being 
no Gunner, Inhabitant, or Guard kept there, the 
Timber Works are already much decayed. 

The principal Tenement of this Ifland is called 
the Dolphin ; it’s foil is fo very fruitful, that one 
field of feven acres has been in tillage every year 
fince the remembrance of man, and carries ex- 
ceeding plentiful crops. The Church is exactly of 
the fame make as that at Agnes ; and in a little 
Meadow adjoining to it, the Tenant told us he 
had offered leave to his Brother-Ifianders to bury 
their dead, but they have, continued he, fuch a 
notion of the fuperior fanfrity of the Abby , that 
they carry the dead body there and interr it in 

that 
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that Church, though at near two miles diftance. 
This opinion however is not fo abfurd as it may 
appear at firft Tight, for the Bifhops anciently never 
fuffered the dead (as you very well know) to be bu- 
ried any where but at the Mother-church ; and in 
the eredlion of Chapels-of-eale, or Chapels in great 
Men’s Palaces, it was exprefly provided by the 
Diocefan, that the dead fhould be buried at the 
Mother-church, and when the Chaplain of Stratton- 
Audley y in the third of Henry VI. prefumed to 
bury two corpfes in the laid Chapel, the Patrons 
of the Mother-church complained, and the Bifhop 
determined in favour of them againft that illegal 
Practice \ From the Church we foon came to a 
Cove called Old Gry?ifey> in which I counted 
fifteen Boats, all laden with Ore-weed for making 
Kelp. On a point of this Cove Hands a fmall 
Block-houfe with a Battery contiguous called 
Dover , defigned to command this paflage into 
Helen’s Pool and St. Mary’s Harbour. Trescaw 
contains about forty families, and it’s annual va- 
lue is eighty pounds a year. This Ifland is called 
in Leland 'St. Nicholas Ifle, faid to be the 

k Kennett’s Parochial Antiquities, pag. 591. 1 It. Vol. VII. pag. ic8. 
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largeft of all the Iflands, and in his time to con- 
tain ftxty houfeholds ; but (if what he laid of it’s 
extent was true) it has loft much of it’s lands 
lince that time, for it is at prefent but little more 
than half as big as St. Mary’s. I could hear 
nothing of the wild Boars which Leland fays 
were here. 

^Helen's He le n’s Pool * is a pleafant round Bafon, in which 

N° 22. fmall Ships may ridefifely. The lower part of this 
Illand fecms very good foil ; ’tis now defer ted, but 
was formerly cultivated, inhabited, and of great re- 
fort, unlefs I am miftaken, in times of fupcrftitious 
Pilgrimage. u St.LiDE’sIlle, fays Leland m , wher yn 
“ tymcs paft at her fepulchre was gret fuperftition.” 
This is called St. Helen’s by the Illanders, but I 
fufpetft the true name to be St. Elid’s, it being 
the fame, as I apprehend, which in the Records 
is called bifula SanEli Elidii \ 


m Vol III. pag. 9. 

“ See Pope Ctltjliri s Confirma- 
tion Bull Monafiicon Ang. p. 998. 
and the Charter of Reginald , Earl 
of Cornwall, ibid. pag. 1002. Le- 
land, or his Editors have made this 
a Female Saint, but in the Records 
’tis otherwife. In the firll grant of 


thefe Iflands to Francis Godolphin, 
Efq; 1 3th of Elizabeth, are diftinctly 
mentioned (as if twodifferent Iflands) 
“ St. Helen's IJle, Lyde’s IJle," but 
the word or, or alias, is here want- 
ing, and it (hould be written, (at 
lead as I conjecture) St. Helen' s file, 
alias , Lydi s Me. 

The 
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The Church of this Ifland, the plan of which 
•Pi. IV. I fend you *, is the moft ancient Chriftian build- 
F ' s U1 * ing in all the Iflands : It confifts of a South-Ifle 
thirty-one feet fix inches long, by fourteen feet 
three inches wide, from which two Arches, low, 
and of uncouth ftyle, open into a North-Ifle 
twelve feet wide by nineteen feet fix inches long ; 
two Windows in each Ifle ; near the Eaftern Win- 
dow in the North-Ifle projects a flat ftone to fup- 
port, I fuppolc, the image of the Saint to whom 
the Church was dedicated. Ruins of feveral 
houfes appear ftill round the Church. 


North- Betwixt St. Helen’s and Trescaw there is a little 

W ETHEL 

* pi. in. Ifland called by the Iflanders North-Wethel *, 

N 35 ‘ but more rightly, as I apprehend, A r wot h el, as 
the firfl: grant by Elizabeth *, confifting of about ten 
acres ; there are feveral Rock-bafons on it ; one fe- 
pulchral Burrow, fome remains of Fledges, feveral 
very large Rocks, and a Ledge called the Tolmen> 
from a Rock thirty-three feet round and twenty-four 
feet over ; it ftands on two ftones, fo that a man 
can creep under it ; it is in the fall of the Hill 
beneath a large Karn of Rocks ; there is no Bafon 

* Heath , pag. 2CO. 
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on this Tolmen , but ’tis the only Monument of that 
kind which I have found without one. 

Tiak. From St. Helen’s we patted clofe by a little 
Ifland called Tean 0 (probably the San&a 'Theona of 
the Records) at prefent uninhabited, but on it are 
fome ruins and fields of Corn and Pafture, and it 
is remarkable for having been the habitation of one 
Mr. Nance of Cornwall , who firft introduced the 
making of Kelp into thefe Iflands. 

St. Mar- Landing in a fandy Cove at St. Martin’s *, the 

* pi. in. firft thing which appeared to us worth notice, was 
23 a Circle of Stones-erecft twenty-feet diameter. On 
the top of the adjoining Karn a large long ftone 
(now fallen) ftood upright, feven feet fix inches 
long. Next, two circular fepulchral Burrows ; a 
third erctfted on the very fummit, had a covered 
Cave in the middle ; two hundred paces to the 
left there was another of the fame kind ; on the 
hiq-heft crag of this Hill we faw feveral Rock- 
bafons , fome /helving, and declined from their 
firft pofition by fome violence, for in large Rocks 


0 < 77 .-;>/wBifliop of Gkuctjhr was 526. and was probably the Saint 

elc&eJ Archbiihop of London , A.D. who gave Name to this Ifland. 

545. Ujhtr s Priinordia, pag. 525. which 
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which have not been moved, they are always 
horizontal. 

This Illand Teems to have been entirely culti- 
vated in former times, for every where as we went 
(through the whole length of it) we could trace 
Hedges lb plainly eroding the ridge, and defeend- 
ing to the Sea on either hand of us, that there can 
be no doubt but that the land was inclofed' and 
divided into fields anciently, though now for the 
moft part incapable of cultivation, becaufe over- 
run as it is with land, the foil is quite buried : the 
prefent fields are very fmall, lying towards the 
South from the decline of the Hill to the edge of 
the water, but die higher parts are all one Com- 
mon r, the furface being either too ftony and lhallow 
to make arable ground, or covered with fand blown 
in from fome Northern Coves below; however, 
what has differed fo much from the fand in for- 
mer ages has in length of time contra&ed foil 
enough to form a turfy pafture on which the in- 
habitants keep many Iheep, the fheep-run being 
two miles long, but below this Turf, there is no- 
thing but fand for a great depth. 


There 
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There is a little Pier about the middle of this 
Bland commodious enough for Boats ; above it is 
a large groupe of Rocks, in which we plainly 
perceived many pieces clove off (by their own 
weight, or lightning) from the Rocks to which 
they belonged, and fpreading the fides of the 
Hill. At the Eaftern end is a very rocky and 
•Plate I. high Promontory called St. Alartbi s Plead *, on 
N- 2. ' the top of which, the late Mr. Ekines , a consider- 
able Merchant of thcfe Blands, built a round 
Tower twenty feet high, and a Spire on the top 
of it as many feet more, and plaiftcred it with 
Lime on the outfide, that it might be a Day- 
mark to Ships which fall in with this dangerous 
Coaft. The Tower is not Solid, but hollow, and 
over the door is T E b , 1683. There is a ftone- 
ftair-cafe within, by which people may afcend 
to the top of the Tower, whence you have a 
larger ken than from below, and a fair view of 
England. The Church here is larger and better 
Seated than that of any of the OfF-Iflands. 


This Bland is a narrow ridge of land, and 
though fully cultivated formerly, had not one in- 
habitant 
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habitant upon it about eighty years fince, when 
Mr. Ekines above-mentioned, obferving fbme parts 
improveable, encouraged a little Colony to fettle 
here, and now it has the finch pahure, which we 
faw in all the Iflands, produces good Corn, and 
has betwixt lixty and feventy inhabitants. There 
are eighteen families, all related, have a great 
opinion of their own Ifland, are not willing to 
admit Grangers among them, and think they 
cannot live any where fo pleafantly and plentifully 
as in St. Martin’s : Some of them, for want of 
arable land at home, rent lands in St. Mary’s, or 
fome other Ifland, and live part of the year there, 
the more fully to employ themfclves, but as foon 
as their Crop is got in, and the bufinefs of their 
little Farm is over, they return to St. Martin’s 
with pleafure, and look upon that as their home. 

They burn much Kelp here, and pretend that 
no other Iflanders underhand the making it fo 
well as themfelves. 

Brehar Setting fail from St. Mary’s for the Iflands of 
Brehar and Samson (which were now the only 

inhabited 
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inhabited Iflands we had not feen) we landed on 
the former, at a few poor houfes called the Town 
v ‘ of Brehar *. 

Near it there is a very tall pyramidal groupc of 
*?• v ; Rocks called at prefent Hangman Ijland *, from 
Plate in. fome mutinous foldiers hanged there by the Parlia- 
17 ' ment Forces in the great Rebellion. 


* pi. in. 

N’15. 


* Ibid. 
N° 15. a 


This Hand is very mountainous *, whence it’s 
name, in Cornubritifh, fignifying a high Mountain. 
On the firft Hill * are many fmall Burrows edged 
with done (as in the other Illands) fcattered through 
the Downs, on the Knoll of which are the re- 
mains of a circular piece of Mafonry ten feet dia- 
meter, probably an ancient Day-mark, for it 
might be feen far to the Wcfhvard. Hard by, I 
obferved a fmall Circle edged with Stoncs-eredl 
about eight feet diameter, planted on the back of 
a Rock ; as this Circle could not be fepulchral, 
’tis not unlikely that it was designed for Fire 
Worfhip. There are remains of Hedges on this 
Ridge, which is now moflly laid bare by the vio- 
lent Spray of the Sea, and the little foil which the 

weather 
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weather has fpared, is cut up as Turf, and 
carried off for fuel ; ’tis between this Hill and the 
Northern point of Trescaw that the Harbour of 
•Plate V-JVew Grynfey * takes in Ships of two and three 
hundred ton to ride afloat under Oliver's Cajlle * f 
and finaller Ships to lie fafely upon the land- 
banks farther in. 

pi. m. Pafling from this Hill to another *, and keep- 
15 ing the higheft ground we came to a very large 
circular Burrow of ftones feventy-feven feet dia- 
meter : Within tliis Burrow are many Kijlvaens 
(as the Brita?is call Stone-cells) and many of the 
flat ftones which covered them lie here and there, 
fome keeping their firft ftation, and fome removed 
to make Stands for fhooting Rabbits, with which 
this part of the Hill abounds. 


This Burr gw, you fee, was not the Sepulchre 
of one only, but of many. 


SCILLY 

Island. 


From this Hill I obferved the Guel Hill of 

* pi. iii. Brf.har, and the Ifle of Guel *, ftretching away 

* pi. in. towards the little Ifle of Scilly *, and with it 

N I3,I+ I making 
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making a curve, of which Scilly is the head 
land ; and from the furthermoft Hill of Brehar 
a Promontory fhoots out, at the extreme point of 
which rifes a v;aft rocky Turret called the Caftle 
» pi. hi. of Brehar *, on every lide many Rocks fhew 
I2 ’ themfelves above water, and intimate their former 
connexion with Brehar, and their being reduced 
to their prefent naked nefs by the fury of the 
Ocean. From this difpofition therefore of the 
Rocks and Iflets on this fide, we may anfwcr a 
queftion, which would otherwife be extremely 
difficult to folve, viz. How came all thefe Iflands 
to have their general name from fo finall and in- 
confiderable a fpot as the Ifle of Scilly, whofe 
Cliffs hardly any thing but Birds can mount, and 
whofe Barrennefs would never fuffer any thing but 
Sea Birds to inhabit there ? A due obfervation of the 
Shores will anfwer this queftion very fatisfa&orily, 
and convince us that what is now a bare Rock 
about a furlong over, and feparatcd from the Lands 
of Guel and Brehar about half a mile, was 
formerly joined to them by low necks of Land, 
and that Trescaw, St. Martin’s, Brehar, Sam- 
son, and the Rocks and Iflets adjoining, made 

formerly 
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• Plate I. formerly but one Illand *, nay, to thefe, I be- 
F ' s ’ *’ lieve, I may fafely add the Eaftern Iflands and 
St. Mary’s too, there being great Flats reaching 
from St. Martin’s almoft to both, all uncovered 
at Low-water, and having but four feet water in 
the deepeft part. This (at that time) great Ifland 
had feveral Creeks, fuch as New and Old Grynfey 
and others, by the Sea’s incroachment, or by the 
dipping of the Lands, fince extended into Har- 
bours : It had alfo feveral Head Lands, of which 
that now called Scilly was the higheft, outermoft, 
and confequently moft confpicuous. To purfiie 
this conjecture a little further ; when all thefe 
Iflands abovementioned made but one, that one 
went by the name of Sylle, orfomewordof 
like found and derivation, and having fome little 
Iflands fcattered round it, it imparted it’s name to 
it’s inferiors, whence what were called by the 
Greeks Cajpterides , were named by the Latin 
Authors Sigdeles , Sillince , Silures , and by the 
Englijh Sylley , Sulley , and Scilly b . 

I 2 I mufl 

b To comply with the general any ancient Record, and therefore 
way of fpelling this name I write it I (hould chufetocall it Sulleh, or 
Sully, but I find not the, c, in Sylleh, as more agreeable to the 

Briti/b 
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I muft go farther Hill, and obferve, that the 
Promontory (for fuch it was as you will find by 
the fequel of thcfe papers) now called Scilly 
Ifland, lying the Weftermoft of all die high lands, 
was the firft land of all thefe Ifiands difcerned by 
Traders from the Mediterranean and Spanifh Coafts, 
and as foon as difcovered was faid to be Scilly, no- 
thing being more ufual with Sailors upon their firft 
feeing land, than to call the part by die name of 
the whole, with proofs of which I will not detain 
you. But when this confiderable Ifland was broke 
to pieces, and the great pordons became inhabited, 
they required diftintft appellations, and were called 
according to the Religion of the times, when the 


Britijh words of which I think it is 
compofed ; for the Britijh name (as 
I apprehend) which the Ancients 
found thcfe Iflands called by among 
the Natives was Sulleh, fignify- 
ing Hat Rocks of, or dedicated to 
the Sun. So St. Michael s Mount 
was originally called in Britijh Din- 
sul, i. e. the Hill belonging, or 
dedicated to the Sun ; and the vaft 
flat Rocks common in thefe Iflands, 
particularly at Pcninis , Karn-Uh , 
P en-leb, Karn-wavel, but above all 
the vaft Rock on Salakee Downs , 
formerly the floor of a great Tem- 
ple, are no improbable arguments 
that they might have had the fame 
dedication, and fo have given name 


to thefe Iflands. But as this Britijh 
derivation is only my own conjec- 
ture, I defire it may pafs for no more. 
I will only obferve, that it is no 
unprecedented thing to find an Ifland 
in this climate dedicated to the Sun, 
for Diodor. Sicul. Lib. III. fpeaking 
of a Northern Ifland over-againft the 
Celt <r, fays, “ it was dedicated to 
Apollo, who frequently converfcd 
with the inhabitants, who had a 
large Grove and Temple of a round 
Form, to which the Priefts reforted 
to ling the praifes of Apollo and 
there can be no doubt but this was 
one of the Britijh Iflands and the 
Priefts Druids — Sec Ant. of Cornwall , 
Lib. II. Ch. 17. 

Monks 
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Monks were fettled among them c , after the names 
of particular Saints. The chief divifion was called 
St. Mary’s in honour of the Virgin-Mother ; the 
next dedicated to St. Nicholas , the general Patron- 
Saint of all feafaring people, the others to St. 
Martin , St. Satnfon> and fo on, but this remark- 
able Promontory now called Scilly, being no 
longer fit for habitation was dedicated to no Saint, 
but left to enjoy it’s ancient name, and notwith- 
ftanding the modern Chriftian Dedications, Sailors 
went on ftill in their old way ; this high land was 
called Scilly ftill, and the Ifiands in general are 
ftill denominated (from what was anciently their 

principal) the Scilly Ifles. Of this enough. 

• 

On the Sea-fhore of Brehar is the Church, 
built about ten years fince, the Lord-Proprietor, 
as foon as the inhabitants can make up a congre- 
gation, willingly building them a Church. 

Two furlongs South of the Church, on a green 
Plot near the water fide, is a fmall regular En- 
trenchment, defigned, I fuppofe, for an Advanced 

* In Athtljian ' s reign, if not before. 
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Guard or Place-of-arms for the Parliament Forces ; 
the Curtain of it is but twenty-one feet long, and 
from one Curtain crofs to the other is but fifty- 
four feet. Many ruins of houfes appear in the 
higher Brehar, the foundation ftones ftill remain- 
ing in their place. 

The Sands reach from this Ifiand inwards to 
Trescaw, and may fometimes be pafled on 
foot, but without, towards the Ocean, the 
water is very deep. It is the rougheft and moft 
mountainous of all the Iilands, and not many 
years fince there were but two families in Brehar, 
now there are thirteen ; it’s annual value is 
thirty pounds. 

* A pwn The Ifle of Samson * looks at a diftance like 
N°u. two huge Burrows linked together at the edges, 
which, in the prolpeCt from St. Mary’s, have a 
beautiful effeCt, being taper well-lhaped Hills, 
and green from top to bottom ; but, when you 
come to it, it does not anfwcr expectation. The 
green fides of it bear little elfe but Ferns . The 
Sand, fomc of the brighteft colour I faw in all 

the 
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the Iftands, has been blown up by the Northern 
winds, and covered great part of that which is 
•^•called the Brehar Hill of Samson*: it is blown 
off* again in fome little breaks and chanels of the 
Hill, where I law Hedges of ftone d fix feet under \ 
the common run of the Sand-banks : here are alfo 
many remains of Hedges defeending from the 
Hill, and running many feet under the level of 
the Sea towards T rescaw, and I mu ft obferve to 
you, that the Flats hereabouts betwixt Trescavv, 
Brehar and Samson, are quite dry at the low 
water of a Spring-Tide, and men eafily pafs dry- 
fhod from one Ifland to another over Sand-banks, 
where Hedges and Ruins are frequently difeovered 
upon the fhifting of the Sands, and upon which 
at full Sea there are ten and twelve feet of water. . 

Theft are certain evidences that the Iflands laft 
mentioned were once one continued tract of Land, 
divided into Fields, and cultivated even in thofe low ] 
parts wliich are now over-run with the Sea and Sand. 

* The Fences of Fields, made of in Mortar, we call, »:i Cornwall, 

Rude Stones laid edgeways, and not Hedges. 

On 
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On this firfl Hill, among a large groupe of 
Rocks, one Canopy-Rock projects from the reft 
five feet fix inches, and ftands fix feet eight inches 
from the ground. There is fuch an one on 
Karn-bre Hill in Cornwall , which has a row of 
Rude Stone Pillars before it, probably a Druid 
Seat of Judgment \ On the very fummit there 
are eleven Stone-Burrows of like ftructure to thofe 
of the other Iflands. 


On the fecond Hill * we found two Rock-bafons , 
and fome Ruins of Houfes ; on a Sto?ie-Burrow y 
a Kijlvaen ; and in the top of the Hill, a vaft range 
of Rocks, many ftones fallen from it beftrewing 
the fides ; one large Rock in particular was jfhewn 
us fplit to pieces by Lightning a few years fince, 
and the pieces, though fplit clear off, lying con- 
tiguous to one another. Many more Ruins ap- 
pear in this Hill, (hewing that this Ifland was 
formerly much better inhabited ’till the Sea and the 
Sands had forced the people to defert it. There 
are at prefent but two families that live here ; they 
have a few little Meadows round their Houles, but 


* See Cornijh Antiquities, pag. 115. 
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the Land will not produce half Corn enough to 
fuffice them ; they employ themfelves therefore in 
Fifhing and making of Kelp , and thefe two occu- 
pations fupply what their Land denies them. 

There are feveral little Iflands which lie to the 
Eaftward of the reft, and are therefore called the 
■Rajlern IJlcinds *; on one of them, called Arthur, 
there are three Burrows and the remains of Hedges, 
but nothing elfe remarkable. 

In all the Iflands, according to the beft in- 
formation I could get, there are about one thou- 
fand inhabitants. 

If you are tired, Sir, with die rough ground I 
have made you tread in the deferiptive part, 
throw aftde what follows ’till you have taken 
breath a litde, or rather much, and can liften to 
my Obfervations on the Natural Hiftory, and the 
Ancient and Prefent State of Sc illy IJlands , as far 
as my fhort ftay there enabled me to judge. 

The Air here muft be healthy in general, fanned 
as it is by the Sea-breezes riflng from every quar- 
ter, and uninfe&cd by any large marftiy grounds ; 

K but 
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but Sea-fogs are more common here than where 
there are larger tracts of land. If a ftorm happens 
before their Crops are above ground, or after they 
are houfed, it throws the Spray of the Sea over 
their ground ; and if gentle fhowers foon fuccecd, 
’tis obferved that their Grafs is greatly quickened 
by being thus wafhed by the Sea ; but there being 
no fhelter of Shrub or Tree, nor any deep Valleys, 
ftorms do great damage (whatever point the winds 
blow from) to the Crops, driving the Salt Spray 
of the Sea with fuch fury, that they break or 
burn up every thing that is tender ; but thefe are 
inconveniences to which all little Iflands in our 
climate are equally fubjetft ; fome others are pe- 
culiar to this fituation : in the months of June and 
July they burn the Ore-weed to make Kelp, which 
fills the Air with a heavy ftinking vapour, that is 
not foon difperfed : In the Summer the Air is very 
hot, becaufe they have fo much Sand ; and in the 
Winter the Sand is apt to be blown up from their 
Coves, and makes going abroad very difagrceable. 

They have few diftempers here. The Ague 
happens but feldom, and to have a Fever is a 
rare thing. About fourteen years fince they had 
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a Fever which was infectious and carried off fe- 
veral ; they have had a Fever alfo lately, by 
which fome have died ; thefe are reckoned extra- 
ordinary incidents ; the Small-Pox is their molt 
common and fatal diftemper. 

* . « 

In all fuch little Iflands Spirituous Liquors are 
too much ufed ; but thole that live temperate 
here, live to a great age. 

Sands. i n feveral places I examined their Sand, and found 
it to conlift of fmall Gravel moftly broke off, as it 
feem’d to me, by the violence of the Sea, from the 
Moorjlone which line the Ihores of all the Illands 
in great plenty. The fineft Sand, much coveted by 
the Cornijh and others, for fcouring Brafs, Pewter, 
life, and for drying up Writing-ink, is found only 
in Porthmellyn Cove on St. Mary’s. Upon exa- 
mining this by a Microfcope I found it to conlift of 
Glebes of white tranfparent Cryjlal and Talc or Talk. 
In one part only of St. Mary’s they have a fhelly 
Sand, and thofe who carry on the bell Hulbandry, 
ufe this, and find their account in it ; but, gene- 
rally fpeaking, too many of the Inlanders (liftening 
perhaps to avocations of another kind) depend upon 

K 2 the 
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the fertility of their Soil, and neglect the proper 
methods of Cultivation ; certain it is that all their 
Moor Jl one Sand contributes to Vegetation no longer 
than whilft it retains the Salt which it brings from 
the Sea ; for, as to keeping the Soil lax and open, 
’tis not at all wanted, the Soil being naturally 
what we call Growan , that is mixed with rough 
Gravel (as the Cornijb word implies) and therefore 
not apt to bake or grow Riff. 

The Soil is very good for Grain of every kind 
except Wheat, fome of which however they have 
on St. Mary’s, but not much, neither will it make 
perfectly good bread.* 


They have good Barley and Rye; fome, but few, 
Oats ; inftead of which they ufe another Seed call’d 
Pillas , which is very hardy, I mean, will thrive well 
in the coarfeft grounds: It anfwers all the pur- 
pofes of Oatmeal, and has generally the preference. 
It needs not ftripping like the Oat, and is there- 
fore call’d die Avena nuda by Ray and others. 


* Wheat, however, feems to have 
been more ufualiy fown on thefe lf- 
lands in former ages, for “ Henry III. 
“ commands Drew dt Barrenline, 
“ Governor of his I (lands of Sally, 
“ or his Bailiffs, that they deliver 


“ every year to Ralph Burnet feven 
“ quarters of Wheat, which Robert 
“ Legat ufed to receive, and which 
“ is efeheated to the King.” Rot. 
Clauf. 32 Hen. III. m. 2. 

Mr. Heath of Scillj, p. x 80. 

* There 
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There is but one Grift-mill in all the Iflands, 
which is the Wind-mill on Peninis ; formerly there 
weretwoWind-mills within the Lines, which are now 
in a ruinous condition ; but in cafe a large Garrifon 
fhould be placed here, as formerly there has been, 
it would become neceflary to reftore them ; for if 
at any time it happens to be calm fo as that this 
one Wind-mill cannot work ; if the Mill is out of 
repair, or chances to be too much croudcd by the 
Iflanders ; people, who cannot be conveniently 
ferved here, muft grind their Corn at home ; for 
which purpofe every houfe is furnifhed with a 
Hand-mill. This Mill confifts of two fmall ftones 
of about two feet diameter, and four inches thick, 
in the fhape of common Mill-ftones, which may 
be fet cloferto one another or wider, (as they chule 
to have coarfer or finer Meal) by railing or de- 
prefting the upper ftone ; the Mill is placed at 
fuch an height from the ground, as that a man 
may ftand and eafily turn the upper ftone by means 
of a ftick five feet long, and one inch and an half 
diameter, one end of which refts in a focket made 
for it in the middle of the Radius of the upper ftone, 
and the upper end is inferted in a hole in a beamot 

the 
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the chamber above ; in thefc two holes, the long 
flick {landing obliquely, turns eafily with the 
hand, but the flones being of a fmall Area, and 
little weight, the Corn is a long while a grinding. 

Roots of all kinds, Pulfe and Sallets grow well ; 
Dwarf Fruit-trees, Goofeberries, Currants, Raf- 
berries, all Shrubs, and whatever rifes not above 
their Hedges do very well ; and even thefe would 
do better, if they would provide againfl florms, 
by planting fhelters of Elder, Dutch-elm, Syca- 
more, and the like, in Clumps and Hedge-rows ; 
and ’till they can reconcile themfelves to the 
trouble and time of railing fiich fhelters, all their 
Vegetables mufl be expofed, in proportion to their 
height, to the winds ; but to tell you the truth, 
the true fpirit of Planting either has never reached 
here, or has been forced to give way to more ne- 
ceflary calls. They have fome low lands between 
Old-Town and Porthmellyn , which would make 
fine Meadows (as before has been obferved) and at 
the bottom of Holy-vale , there is a marfhy piece 
of ground which would anfwer the expence of 
improving with ample returns ; the Cove below it 

is 
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is called Pcrthelik (i. e. the Cove of Willows) and 
doubtlefs fo called from the plenty of Willows 
growing formerly in the wet grounds adjoining ; 
but at preient there is nothing to be feen but mire 
and flags, though the profit that would arife from 
fuch a Willow-plantation is very obvious. Holy- 
vale is indeed capable of every kind of improve- 
ment, but it has not the happinefs of any. 

Stonis. The Stones of thefe Iflands are moftly of the 
grey Moor-Jlone kind, fpeckled with black lpots, 
and enlivened with a final 1 leafy Talc or Talk. Some 
are of a red ground, larded with white debas’d 
Cryjlal (which the Germans call Quartz) a beau- 
tiful Granite ; but amongfl: fuch a number of 
Rocks and Cliffs as I paflcd over in St. Mary’s, 
and going to the Off-iflands (for you muff gene- 
rally walk over a very rocky beach before you come 
to the land) nothing furprifed me more than that 
there fhould be fo few veins in the Rocks of thefe 
Blands formerly fo famous for Tin. In the Cliffs of 
Cornwall you cannot walk on the Sea-lhore with- 
out perceiving a number of veins of one fort or 
other in the Clay, Rubble, or Rock, wherever 

you 
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you pafs, but here ’tis generally one continued 
Rock, and the interfaces To clofe that fcarce 
a knife can get between: I faw one vein at 
Trescaw, mentioned before, pag. 45 ; it 
might be two feet wide on a Cliff near a place 
called the Gun-well ; there was a very narrow one 
on the fame Ifland under Oliver s Battery ; the 
f former has been worked for Tin, and has feveral 
Shafts and Burrows on the courfe of it, the only 
ones in all Scilly ; the other we could perceive 
no metal in. I faw two veins about two inches 
wide running through the Rocks on the back of 
the Pier at St. Mary’s : A Gentleman with me 
thought he found one vein in Porthmellyn Cove, 
and thefe are all we could difeover, though our 
attention that way feldoin left us ; fo differently 
has Providence formed the Strata of different 
though not very diftant places. 

That the Phenicians accounted their trade to 
thefe Iflands for Tin of great advantage, and were 
very jealous of it, is plain from what Strabo fays *> 
that the Matter of a Phenician Veflel bound hither 
perceiving that he was dodged by a Roman , ran 

k Gcog. Lib. iii. 
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his Ship afhore, rifking his Life, Ship and Cargo 
(for which he was remunerated out of the publick 
Treafury of his Country) rather than he would 
admit a partner in this traffick by {hewing him 
the way to thefe I (lands. The Romans , however, 

perilling in their refolution to have a fhare in this 
trade, at laft accomplifhed it. Now, plain it is, 
that the few workings upon Trescaw were not 
worthy of {uch a competition ; Whence then had 
they their Tin ? I will anfwer this queftion as 
well as I can. Some Tin might have been found 
in the low grounds wafhed down from the Hills, 
and gathered together by the Flood and Rain. Some 
found pulverized among the Sands of the Sea-* 
fhore wafhed out of veins covered by the Sea, and 
thrown in upon the Sand by the fame reftlefs Agent. 
In Cornwall we often find Tin in the like fitua- 
tion. There may be alfo Tin- veins in thofe Cliffs 
which we did not vifit n , although the Inhabitants, 
upon enquiry, could not recoiled: that they contained 
any thing of that kind; as th zGuel-Hill of Brehar, 

• I have been lately informed, there is the appearance of Tin, 
that, under one of the Cliffs of and that it looks as if it had been 
Annet, there is a Load, in which work’d. 

L Gael 
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Guel Ifland, the name Guel (or HuelJ in CornifJj 
fignifying a Working for Tin. Other Tin they 
had from their Mines, for though their Mines at 
prefent extant arc neither ancient nor numerous, 
yet the ancient Natives had Mines, and worked 
them, as appears from Diod. Siculus ", and from 
Strabo °, who tells us, that, “ after tint Romans had 
“ difcovered a paffage to thefe I (lands, Publius 
“ Crajfus having failed thither and feen them work 
“ their Mines, which were not very deep, and that 
u the people loved Peace, and, at their leifure p , Na- 
“ vigation alfo, inftru&ed them to carry on this 
“ trade to a better advantage than they had done be- 
« fore ; though the Sea they had to crofs was wider 
“ than betwixt it and Britain intimating (if I 
underftand him rightly) that, before that time, the 
Phenicians and Greeks had engrofled the foie be- 
nefit of buying and exporting their Tin, and that 
Publius Crajfus , feeing their Mines (hallow, taught 
them how to purfue the Ore to a greater depth ; 
and, finding the Inhabitants peaceably difpofed 
with regard to their neighbours, and therefore the 

* i. e. when they were not em- 
ployed about their Tin. 

fitter 
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fitter for Commerce, and very apt at Navigation, 
and therefore able thcmfelves to carry the produdt 
of their country to market, encouraged them to 
enter upon this gainful Trade, and depend no 
longeron foreign Merchants and Shipping, although 
it was fomewhat farther for them to fail to the Ports 
of Gaul , Spain , and Italy, than to the Coafts of 
Britain , which had till that time been their longeft 
voyage. Befides the Tin therefore, which they 
found granulated and pulverized in Valleys and 
on the Sea-fhore, they broke Tin out of their 
Mines, though thofe Mines are not now to be 
found ; and, in the laft place, it muft not be 
forgotten that the Ancients had great part of their 
Tin from the neighbouring Coafts of Cornwall , 
famous for their Tin- trade as anciently as the time 
of Augujlus Ccefar \ and whoever fees the land of 
Cornwall from thefe Iflands *, muft be convinced 
that the Pheniciam and other Traders did moft 
probably include the Weftern part of Cornwall 
among the Iflands called Cassiterides. Ortelius 
is plainly of this opinion, and makes Cornwall a 
part of the Cassiterides : And Diod . Siculus k , 

* See before, pag. 18. b Lib. IV. pag. 301. Edit. Hart. 1604- 
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does as plainly confound and in his defcription mix 
the Weftern parts of Cornwall and theCAssiTERiDEs 
indifcriminately one with the other ; for talking of 
the Promontory Belerium , alias Bolerium , the Tin- 
commerce, and courteous behaviour of the In- 
habitants, he fays, that they carried this Tin to an 
adjoining Britijh Ifle called Ictis, to which at 
low tide they could have accefs. Now there was 
no fuch Ifland as lens on the Weftern Coafts of 
Cornwall in the time of Diod. Siculus , neither is 
there at prefent any one with the properties he 
mentions, unlefs it be St. MichaeF s Mount , and 
the feparation between that and the Continent 
muft have been made long fince that time. By 
the firft, therefore, Diod. Siculus can mean no- 
thing but the Lands-end , by the Geographers 
called Belerium ; but (confounding the Tin-trade 
of thole Weftern parts of Cornwall with that car- 
ried on in Scilly) by the fecond, he means one 
of the Scilly Illes, to which they conveyed their 
Tin before exportation from the other fmaller 
Iflands ; for thus he goes on, “ There is one 
u thing peculiar to thefe Iflands (meaning, that 
there was no fuch tiling in the Mediterranean , 

where 
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where the Sea ftands nearly of one height) 
“ which lie between Britain and Europe , for at 
u full Sea they appear to be Iflands, but at low 
il water, for a long way, they look like lb many 
“ Peninfulas a defeription exactly anfwering 
the appearance of theSciLLY Iflands, which were at 
that time fuccefTively Iflands and Pe?iinfula's , and 
lie between Europe and Britain , as the old Authors 
all agree, but, through the inaccuracy in Geo- 
graphy, were not able to point out the fltuation 
of thefe Iflands more diftindtly. This Ictis of 
Diod. Siculus is probably the fame Ifland which 
Pliny from Timceus, calls u Mictis, about fix 
“ days fail from Britain , faid to be fertile in Tin;” 
where I mull obferve, that the diflance here laid 
down is no obje&ion to Mictis’s being one of 
the Scilly Ifles, for when the Ancients reckoned 
this place fix days fail, they did not mean from 
the neareft part of Britain , but from the place 
mofl known, and frequented by them (i. e. by 
the Romans and Gauls) which was that part of 
Britain neareft to, and in fight of Gaul, from 
which to the Scilly Iflands the diftance was in- 
deed 
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deed fix days ufual fail in the early times of Na- 
vigation ; therefore I ain apt to think, that, by 
Mictis here, Pliny meant the largeft of theSciLLY 
Ifles \ as I do not at all doubt but Diodorus Siculus 
alfo did, in the paflage mentioned above. 


Of the Plants here, I cannot fend you a full 
account, becaufe my flay was fo fhort. The Sea- 
poppy bears a pale yellow finglc flower '. The 
Eringo , or Sea-holly , is common on the fandy 
Beach ; they have the Wild Tanjy , and a kind of 
Mujk , but not the odoriferous. They have Sea- 
wreck among their Ore-weed of a fine fcarlct and 


* As Baxter , GlofT. in voce Sig- 
delcs. 

* This Root, fo much valued for 
removing ail pains in the breaft, 
ftomach, and inteftines, is good alfo 
for difordcred lungs, and is fo much 
better here than in other places, 
that the Apothecaries of Cornwall 
fend hither for it, and fome people 
plant them in their Gardens in 
Cornwall, and will not part with them 
under fix* pence a Root. A very 
fimplc notion they have with regard 
to this Root, which falls not much 
fhort of the Druid Superftition in 
gathering and preparing their Setago 
and Samolus. This Root, you mult 
know, is accounted very good both 
as an Emetick and Cathartic/;, If 


therefore they defign that it (hall 
operate as the former, their con- 
ftant opinion is, that it be feraped 
and diced upwards, that is, begin- 
ning from the root, the knife is to 
afeend towards the leaf j but, if 
they would have it to operate as a 
Cathartic , they mull ferape the 
root downwards. The Senecio alfo, 
or Greundfel, they flrip upwards for 
an Emetic , and downwards for a 
Cathartick. In Cornwall they have 
fcveral fuch groundlcfs fancies re- 
lating to Plants, and they gather 
the medicinal ones all when the 
Moon is juft fuch an age ; which, 
with many other fuch whims, mull 
lie confidcred as the reliijues of the 
Druid Superftition. 

other 
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other pretty colours, and good Laver ; but of 
the Coralline Mofs , lo plentiful on the fhores of 
Cornwall^ I found none. Sampler they have of 
the beft and largeft kind (far fuperior to the 
Cornijh) and Wild Gar lick grows, as I was in- 
formed, in fome of the OfF-iflands, but I met with 
none. In their Gardens, Pot-herbs and Herbs for 
diftilling are as plenty and as good as any where. 
The Ranunculus , and Anemo?ie , and moft flowers 
will do very well, but if the roots are left long in 
the ground after blowing, there is a particular 
malicious Worm which a£ts the part of Envy , 
and, by it’s fecret under-ground workings, hinders 
many a fair flower from blowing. 

Waur. The Water in the high grounds of St. Mary’s 
is very good. That of Helveor Welly about two 
miles from Heugh-town> is remarkably pure and 
loft. There is a good Well at Holy -vale ^ even 
with the furfacc, a fans peremiisy and a deep one 
in the Lines belonging to the Mafter Gunner, the 
Water of which, compared with that of the cele- 
brated Gun-well of T res caw, I found, by my 
Hydrometer , to be of equal lightnefs. Brooks, 

or 
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or Rivers, or indeed any running Water, they 
have none in any of the Iflands, but for a little 
while after great floods ; fo that here, upon the 
whole, the Poet would have but a bad time of it, 
and might flgh alike for the purling Stream and 
the fhady Grove. Chalybeate Waters there are 
none, (at lead that I could find or hear of) which 
is the lefs furpriflng becaufe their Veins and Metals 
are fo few. 

Birds. They have a fmall Bird here fcarcc fo big as a 
Larky of a cinereous and white colour, called a 
Hcdge-chickery thought by many equal food to an 
Ortolan. Some PartridgeSy brought over lately 
to increafe and flock the Iflands, have anfwered 
that purpofe very well. Wild-fowl of all forts, 
from the Swan to the Snipe, are to be fhot, and 
moft of them in great plenty in the Winter time. 
Of Thrujbes I faw a few. Every fort of Tame 
Poultry they have here in great perfection. Sea- 
Birds, efpecially Pujfi?iSy are very numerous; they 
build upon the defolate Rocks, and are of a fifhy 
tafte. I faw but few, perhaps becaufe they were 
hatching, or attending their young ones; there 

muft 
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mull alfo have been great numbers of them for- 
• merly, and very eafily to be got at ; the Crown- 
Rent being paid in Puffins , as early as the time 
of Edward I. and for the lake of their feathers, 
l fuppole, rather than of their flefh, as the rent 
of fome of the Weftern Iilands of a Scotland for 
the fame reafon continues to be paid in Birds 
to this day. 

Cattle. 

Their Black Cattle are generally fmall, and 
yet I faw a young Bullock killed there of 
three years old, of which the owner made fix 
pounds and ten Ihillings. Generally lpeaking, 
they give no Hay to their Bullocks (not above two, 
in the whole Hland of St. Mary’s, cutting any 
Grafs for Hay) but turn them loofe from their 
fields (when pafture fails) down to the lliores, 
where they feed upon the Ore-weed \ and the 
Cattle, which are rear’d in this manner, will not 
thrive unlefs they are at liberty to refort to the 
Ore-weed , infomuch that young Bullocks , brought 
from Agnes to St. Mary’s, and turned to graze 
at a diftance from the Sea, have been returned to 
their firft owners, or they would have pined away, 

M and 
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and died for want of their ufual food. They 
affure me, that their Cattle’s feeding upon the 
Ore-weed does not at all affedt the tafte of the flefh.. 

Their Horfes are fmall, but lively, and fit 
for labour. 

Their Sheep thrive exceedingly, the Grafs on 
their Commons being fhort and dry, and full of 
the fame little Snail which gives fo good a relifh 
to the Sennan and Phillac Mutton in the Weft of 
Cormvall. The Sheep will fill thcmfelves upon 
the Ore-weed as well as the Bullocks. 

Moft of thefe Ifiands have fuch pafture and rocky 
Cotmnon as would maintain a number of Goats to 
great advantage, and afford the Inhabitants their 
Kids, Milk, and Venifony at a much cheaper 
rate than the Sheep does her Mutton and Lamb , 
(at leaft without interfering) and in places where 
the Sheep will not live without more care than the 
Goat requires ; and on fuch an Ifland as St. He- 
len’s, on every fide of which (as there is a high 
Hill in the middle) Cattle might find a good fhelter 

let 
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let the wind blow as it will, I doubt not but Deer, 
if brought there young from fuch an expofed hilly 
Park as that at Godolphin in Cornwall , and taken 
care of for a while, would increafe and thrive 
extremely well, there being many evidences in 
this little pleafant Ifland of it’s having been well 
cultivated, and well deferving the cultivation, 
though now defolate. 

There is no Adder , or venomous creature of 
any kind to be found in thefe Illands, fo that we 
ranged through the high Grafs , Briers , and Ferns 
with the greater boldnefs. In fome houfes, however, 
they have very troublefome Flies ^ though not 
poifonous, as far as I could learn ; they hide 
themfelves by day, but come forth in fwarms by 
night, and (as foon as the people are in their beds, 
and the lioufe quiet) fpread themfelves over the 
Kitchen and Pantry, and devour all the Eatables 
they can come at ; there is no other time for killing 
them than whilft they are thus bufily employed, 
they being exceedingly voracious as well as pro- 
lifick. This Fly is called the Cock-roc he > has four 
wings of a brown tortoifefhell colour, the fhape 

M 2 and 
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and fize of that which was brought me may be 
feen PI. IV. Fig. iv. but they are fometimes much 
larger, and I am allured by a Gentleman who has 
been in America fome time, that he has feen the 
Cock-roche five inches long. It is reckoned a Wejl- 
Indian Fly , and fuppofed to have been brought 
into Scillv by a Surgeon’s cheft opened here. 

Rabbits they have many, but they fo undermine 
their hedges, that the Ifianders endeavour all they 
can to leflen their number. Hares they have 
none, nor will the Rabbits fuffer a Hare to live 
among them ; but as there are many Ifiands un- 
cultivated, doubtlefs the Hares and Rabbits might 
both be diftributed more to the fatisfadtion and 
the advantage of the Inhabitants.. 

Of their Fiji) I fhall fay fomething in ano- 
ther place. 

jncitnt “ Thefe Ifiands being fo noted among the An- 
2^$, dents, I expedtcd to find among the Inhabitants 
a confcious efteem of their own antiquity, and of 
the figure they had made in hiftory before the 

Philof. Tranf. 1753. pag. 55, Other 
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other parts of Britain were at all known, or at 
leaft regarded. I was not without fome hopes of 
finding old Towns, old Caftles, perhaps Infcrip- 
tions, and works of grandeur ; but there is no- 
thing of this kind ; die Inhabitants are all new 
■ comers ; not one old habitation, nor any remains- 
of Phenician and Grecian art in the Ports, Caftles, 
Towns, Temples,, or Sepulchres. All the an- 
tiquities here to be feen, are of the rudeft Druid 
times, and if borrowed in any meafure from the 
Oriental Traders (fuperftition being very infe<ftious) 
were borrowed from their moft ancient and fim- 
ple rites. 

We are not to think however but that Scilly' 
was really inhabited, and as frequently refortcd to 
anciently, as the old Hiftorians relate. All the 
Iilands, by the remains of Hedges, Walls, Houfes 
contiguous to each other, and a number of fe- 
pulchral Burrows fhew that they have been fully 
cultivated and inhabited. 

What the Ancients fay of it’s Name, Cuftoms, 
Trade and Inhabitants, I fhall not trouble you' 

with, 
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with, as affording us few lights ; you will find all 
this colle&ed in the laft Edition of Catttden , pag. 
1519; but I fhould not excufe myfelf, if I did not 
lay before you the hints, which things themfelves 
fuggeffed, and which our own records fupply us 
with all. 


That thefe Iflands were inhabited by Britans 
is paft all doubt, not only from their neighbour- 
hood to Britain , but from the Druid Monu- 
ments ; the feveral rude Pillars , Circles of Stones - 
ereEl, Kijlvaens without number, Rock-bafons y 
and Toltnens , all Monuments common in Corn- 
wall and JVales , equal evidences of the Antiquity, 
Relig ion, and Original of the old Inhabitants ; 
they have alio many Britijh names at prefent for 
their little Illands *, Tenements b , Karns e , and 
Creeks % and more, doubtlefs, have been forgot or 
joftled out by modern ones. 


» Mes-ar-warth, Men-ar- 
W1DEN', PeNBROS, GwYNHILL, 
Gwtnhix.lveor,Enys-an-geon 
Bichal, Enys-withek, Car- 
reg-stern, Cri-bawethen- 
Cribajjek,Rosvean, Rosveor, 
Treanmen, Men-caer-low, 
Trescaw, Guee, Henjak, Aa- 

Yi'OTHEL 13 C. 


k Trenowitby Sa'aht, Trnuarle - 

thirty Hahlingyy Tolmtrty &c. 

c Karn ~ msrvaly Karn - gwavdy 
Karn-lihy Pen-tttySy Mount ~ Todrty 
&c. 

4 Portbmellyny Portbloe , Perth- 
crajfouy Porthtlib, &c, 


How 
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How came thele ancient Inhabitants then, it 
may be afked, to vaniih lb, as that the prefent 
have no pretentions to any affinity, or connexion 
of any kind either in Blood, Language, or Cuf- 
toms ? How came they to difappear and leave fo 
few traces of Trade, Plenty and Arts, and no 
pofterity that we can hear of behind them ? 

In anfwer to which, as this is the moft remark- 
able crifis in the Hiftory of thefe Illands, you will 
excufe me if I enlarge ; and if I make ufe of the 
fame arguments which I had the honour lately to 
lay before the Royal Society it is becaule they 
have the fame weight with me now as they had 
before, and the courfe of the prefent fubjcdt 
will not fuffer fo momentous a part of Natural 
Hiftory to be omitted. 

Two caufes of the extinction of the old Inha- 
bitants, their habitations, and works of Peace, War, 
and Religion, occur to me ; the gradual advances 
of the Sea, and a fudden fubmerfion of the Land. 

f In a Letter to the Rev. Dr. Iflands of Sc illy have undergone 
Bircby Secretary of the Royal So- fince the time of the Ancients, ibid, 
cicty, on the Alterations which the ut fupra. 

The 
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The Sea is perpetually preying upon thefe little 
Iflands, and leaves nothing where it can reach 
but the Skeleton, the bared Rock. 

It has before been mentioned that many Hedges 
now underWater, end Flats which ftrctch from one 
Ifland to another, are plain evidences of a former 
union fublifting between thefe now diftin<ft Iflands. 
Hiftory fpeaks the fame truth. “ The Illes of 
“ Cassiterides, lays Strabo *, are ten in num- 
“ ber, clofe to one another, one of them is dc- 
“ fert and unpeopled, the reft are inhabited 
but lee how the Sea has multiplied thefe Illands, 
there are now reckoned more than an hundred 
and forty, into fo many fragments are they di- 
vided. The continual advances which the Sea 
makes upon the Land at prcfent, are plain to all 
people of obfervation, and within thefe laft thirty 
years have been very conftderable. I was ftiewn 
a paflage which the Sea has made within thele 
feven years through the Sand-bank that fences the 
Abby-pond, by which breach, upon the firft high 
tide and violent ftorm at Eaft, or Eaft-South-Eaft, 

* Lib. iii. Geog. 

one 
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one may venture to prophefy that this ftill, and 
now beautiful Pool of frefh water, will become a 
branch of the Sea, and confequently expofed to 
all the rage of tide and ftorm. What we fee hap- 
pening every day may allure us of what has hap- 
pened in former times, and from the banks of 
Sand and the low lands giving way to the Sea, 
and the breaches becoming ftill more open and 
irremediable, it appears that there has been a gra- 
dual declenlion and diminution of the Solids, and 
as gradually a progreflive afcendancy of the fluids 
for many ages. But farther, Ruins and Hedges 
(as has been obferved before, pag. 63.) are fre- 
quently feen upon the Ihifting of the Sands in the 
Friths between the Illands, and the low lands 
which were formerly cultivated, (particularly 
thofe ftretching from Samson to Trf.scaw,*) 
have now ten feet water above the foundations of 
their Hedges, although at a reafonable medium we 
cannot fuppofe thefe foundations formerly to have 
been lefs than fix feet above high water level, when 
the lands were dry, arable or pafture grounds ; this 
therefore will make fixteen feet difference at leaft 
between their ancient and prefent level ; there are 


* Ibidem. 
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feveral Phcenotnena of the fame nature to be feen on 
thefe Shores; as particularly a ftraight-lin’d Ridge 
like a Caufeway, running crofs the Old-Town 
Creek in St. Mary’s, which is now never feen a- 
bovc-water. On the I fie of Annet as is faid before, 
pag. 41.) there are large Stones now covered by 
every full Tide, which have Rock-Bafons cut into 
their furface, and which therefore muft have been 
placed in a much higher fituation when thole Ba- 
fons, in other places generally fo high, and pro- 
bably of fuperftitious ufe for receiving the Waters 
of Heaven, were worked into them.* Again — Tin 
Mines they certainly had in thefe Iflands two hun- 
dred Years before Chrift \ What is become of thefe 
Mines? for the Mines at prefent to be feen fhew 
no Marks of their being ancient. To account for 
thefe alterations, the gradual advances and flow de- 
predations of the fea will not fufKce ; we muft there- 
fore either allow that thefe Lands, fince they were 
cultivated, and built upon, have funk fo much 


* “ A perfon taking a Survey of 
“ the Chanel in the year 1 742, took 
“ one of his Stations at LowWater, 
“ as he told me, u|>on this Rock, 
fviz. the Gulph-rock , midway be- 
twixt Penzance and Sci/ty] “ where 
“ he obferv'd a cavity like a I 3 rcw- 
“ er’s Copper, with rubbifh at the 
“ bottom, without being able to af- 


“ fign a caufc for it’s coming there.” 
Heath’s Account of Scilly, p. 157. 
7 kit could he no other than a Reck- 
bafon , and confequent'y this Rock is 
greatly funk by being now entirely co- 
ver’d with the Sea, at leaf} nine Lours 
in twelve. 

* See pag. 74, 


lower 
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lower than they were before, or elfe we muft al- 
low that fince thefe Lands were fenc’d and culti- 
vated, and die Houles and other Works now un- 
der Water, the whole Ocean has been rais’d as to 
it’s furface, fixteen feet and more perpendicular ; 
which latter fuppofition will appear to the learned 
without doubt much the harder of the two. I 
conclude therefore that thefe Iflands have under- 
gone fome great Cataftrophe, and befides the ap- 
parent diminution of their Iflets by Sea and Tem- 
peft, muft have fuffered greatly by a Subfidence 
of the Land, (the common confequence of Earth- 
quakes) attended by a fudden Inundation in thofe 
parts where the above-mentioned Ruins, Fences, 
Mines, and other things of which we have no 
Veftiges now remaining, formerly ftood. This 
Inundation probably deftroy’d many of the an- 
cient Inhabitants, and lo terrified thole who liir- 
viv’d, and had wherewithal to fupport themfelves 
elfewhere, that they forfook thefe Iflands, by 
which means the people who were the Aborigines , 
and correlponded fo long with the Phenicians , 
Greeks , and Rcma?is were reduc’d to the laft Gafp. 
The few poor remains of the Defolation might foon 

N 2 lole 
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lofe fight of their ancient Profperity and Eminence, 
by their necefiary attention to Food and Rayment; 
no eafy Acquifitions, when their Low-lands, Ports, 
and Towns were overwhelmed by the Sea. 

Give me leave to obferve in the next place, that 
this Inundation may be traced in the Traditions 
we have had for many ages among the Cornijh, 
and Hands confirm’d by fome Phamome?ia on the 
Shores of Cornwall. 

That there exifled formerly fuch a Country as 
the LioneJfe y ftretching from the Land' s-End to 
Scilly Isles is much talked of in our Parts. 
Antoninus places a little Ifland called Lissia here, 
but whether he means the TVolf Ledge of Rocks 
mention’d pag. i, or any Portion of the Scilly 
Isles is uncertain , however there are no Appear- 
ances of any Ifland in this Channel at prefent. 
Mr. CareWy in his Survey of Cornwall y (pag. 3.) 
argues from the plain and level Surface of the 
bottom of the Channel, that it muft at one time 
have been a Plain extended above the Sea. In 
the family of Treviliany now refident in Somerfet 
but originally Cornijhy they have a Story, that one 

of 
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of their Ancestors favcd himfelf by the help of 
his Horfe, at the time when this Lion esse wasde- 
flroyed ; and the Arms of the Family ‘ were taken, 
as ’tis faid, from this fortunate efcape. Some 
Fifhermen alfo have infilled that in the Chanel 
betwixt the Land' s-End and Scilly, many Fa- 
thoms under water, there are the tops of Houfes, 
and other Remains of Habitations ; but I produce 
thefe Arguments only as Proofs of the Tradition 
and flrong Perfuafion amongfl the Cornifi , that 
fuch a Country once exifled and is now buried 
under the Sea, not as Proofs of the Matter of Fact, 
for of that I am very dubious, the Cassiterides, 
by the mofl ancient Accounts of them, appearing 
always to have been Iflands. I rather guefs that 
this Tradition of the Lioneffe , and a great Coun- 
try between the Land' s-End and Scilly ’s being 
overwhelmed by the Sea, might have taken it’s 
rife from that Subsidence and Inundation which 
not only thefe Iflands have certainly undergone, 
but part of the Shores of Cornwall alfo, for in 
Mount' s-Bay we have fcvcral Evidences of a like 
Subfidence. The principal anchoring place is 

1 Gules, from a Fefl'c Wavy Azure and Argent, a Horfe iffuing Ar. 

call'd 
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call’d a Lake*, but is now an open Harbour. 
St. Michael's Mount , from it’s Cornijh Name 1 , 
mull have flood formerly in a Wood, but at full 
Tide is now half a Mile in the Sea, and no Tree 
near it. Leland , (Itin. vol. iii. pag. 7.) talking 
of this Mount , fays that an “ ould Legend of St. 
“ Michael fpeaketh of aTouneletin this part, now 
c< defaced and lying under the Water;” in con- 
firmation of which alterations I muft obferve, that 
on the Beach betwixt the Mount and the Town of 
Penzance , when the Sands have been difperfed and 
drawn out into the Sea, I have feen the Trunks of 
feveral large Trees in their natural pofition, (as well 
as I can recoiled) worn fmooth juft above their 
Roots, upon which at full Tide there muft be twelve 
feet of Water ; neither is what Mr. Seamen fays in his 
MS. " an inconfiderable confirmation that Cornwall 
has loft much Land on the Southern Coaft, that 
there was “ a Valley between Ramhead and Loo y 
u and that there is to be feen in a clear day, in 
“ the bottom of the Sea, a League from the 
“ Shore, a Wood of Timber lying on it’s Side un- 

k Gwavas Lake. " Pag. 9, 10. written in his 

1 Carr eg luz en Kiiz , a hoary own hand, 
rock in a Wood. « corrupted, 
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“ corrupted, as if formerly grown therein, when 
u it was dry ground thrown down by the violence 
“ of the Waves. Of this feveral perfons have in- 
u form’d me (fays Mr. Scawen) who have, as they 
“ faid, often feen the fame.” So that the Shores 
in Scilly, and the neighbouring Shores in Corn- 
wall (not forgetting the Wolf Ledge of Rocks 
midway between both*) are equal Evidences that 
there has been a Subfidence of the Land in thefe 
Parts, and the Memory of the Inundation which 
followed upon that Subfidence is preferved by 
Tradition, though, like other Traditions, greatly 
enlarg’d and obfeur’d by Fable. 

When this Inundation happen’d we may be 
willing to know, but muft be without hopes of 
knowing with any certainty. In the Time of 
Strabo and Diocl. Siculus , the Commerce of thefe 
Iflands feemsto have been in full Vigour; “ abun- 
“ dance of Tin carryed in Carts,” fays the latter; 
“ but ten Iflands in all, fays Strabo , and nine of 
“ thefe inhabited.” The Deftrudtion therefore of 
Scilly, muft be plac’d after the Time of thefe 
Authors; that is, after the /luguflan Age, but at 

what 
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what Time after, I find nothing as yet that can 
determine : Plutarch indeed (of the Ceflation of 
Oracles) hints that the Iflands round Britain 
weie generally unpeopled in his Time; if he in- 
cludes Scilly among them, and was rightly in- 
form’d, then this Defolation muft have hap- 
pened betwixt the Reign of Trajan and that of 
Augujlus. 

There was a great Subsidence in the Southern 
Coafts of England in the Time of Edward the 
Firft, whereby Winchelfea near Rye in Sujfex was 
fvvallowed up, and it’s Ruins are now three Miles 
within the High Sea", and for the unhappy In- 
habitants who had loft their Town, Edward the 
Firft bought Land and gave it them, and there 
ftands the new Winchelfea . But I muft obferve 
that if the Subsidence at Scilly and Mount s-Bay 
were fo late, we could not have been without 
fome notice of it, and in the Complaints of the 
Monks of Scilly to Edward the Firft (which 
will be mentioned hereafter) we muft needs have 
found fo great a Misfortune particularly men- 


* Nordcn’s Survey of Cornwall. 
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tion’d ; whereas their Petition was only for pro- 
tection from Pirates and foreign Sailors. 

In the Year 1014 happen’d a great Inundation, 
of which the Saxon Chronicle gives this account : 
“ Hoc item anno in vigiliis SanCti Michaelis conti- 
<l git magna ifia Maris Inundatio per l at am hanc 
“ terram quce longius expatiata , quam antea un- 
“ quam , demerftt mult a oppida et hominum nume- 
“ rum inenarrabilem .” But I think the Cataftro- 
phe of thefe Illands cannot be placed even fo late 
as this; for the Monks being placed here either by 
Atheljlan , in the Year 938, or foon after, nothing 
of this kind could have happened but it would 
have appeared fomewhere or other, in the Papers or 
Hiftory of Taviflock Abby , at leaft, if the Monks of 
Scilly were united to that Abby at it’s firft Founda- 
tion in the Year 961. I therefore conjecture that 
this Inundation muft have happened before Athel- 
Jlans time; and by the IriJJj Annals I find an In- 
undation which might probably have affedted the 
South of Ireland , and at the fame time reach’d 
Scilly and the Coaft of Cornwall , which are not a- 
bove fifty Leagues diftant from it to the Eaft, nor 
much more than a Degree to the South of it. 

O “ In 
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44 In the end of March A. D. 830, Hugh 
44 Dorndigke being Monarch of Ireland, there 
44 happened fuch terrible Shocks of Thunder and 
44 Lightning, that above a thoufand Perfons were 
44 deftroyed between Corca-Bafcoin , a part of the 
44 County of Cork then fo called, and the Sea 
44 fide. At the fame time the Sea broke through 
44 it’s Banks in a violent manner, and overflowed 
44 a conflderable Tracft of Land. The Ifland then 
44 called Innisfadda , on the Weft Coaft of this 
44 County, was forced afunder and divided into 
48 three parts. This Ifland, fays my Author, lies 
44 contiguous to two others, viz. Hare Ijland and 
44 Caftle Ijland, which lying in a range, and be- 
44 ing low ground, might have been very proba- 
44 bly then rent by the Ocean.” 0 

As this Inundation in the fouthern parts of 
Ireland feems well attefted, and might not 
unlikely have reached Cornwall and Scilly, I 
ftiould think it moft fuitable to Hiftory, that 
this was what reduced, divided, and deftroyed 

An old 


• Smith’s Natural and Civil Hif- Keating, pag. 52. 
lory of Cork , Vol. ii. pag. 11. lrifii MS. 
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the Scilly Iflands, and over-run the Lands on 
Mount’s Bay. 


Obf!™f Whether the Emperor Claudius fubdued thole 
tions on Iflands is uncertain, but he is laid to have made 

S C 1 1 L Y 

ufe of Arviragus ( fon of Cunobelin , and Grandfbn 
of Theomantius Duke of Cornwall) afterwards 
King of Britain , to conquer the Or cades ^ and the 
Provincial Ifles . r Whether Scilly was rank’d a- 
mong the latter is doubtful, but not unlikely, con- 
fidering it’s ancient fame for Tin. However 
that be, Scilly is only noted for two or three 
Banifhments of dilgraced Romans during the Em- 
* pire of that People in Britain. During the Pira- 
cies of the Danes , I conjecture that thefe Iflands 
frequently ferv’d them to retreat to occaflonally, 
the Giant's Qajlle on St. Mary’s appearing to 
have been the Work of the Danes. In the be- 
ginning of the tenth Century, when Trade began 
to thrive, Shipping to encrcafe, and Naval Wars 
to be carried on in the Weftern World, then the 
commodious fltuation of thefe Iflands at the open- 
ing into both the Chanels,* foon fhew’d of what 


* Pont. Vir. pag. 28. 

* The Biitijb Chattel on the 

O 2 


South, and St. George's Chanel on 
the North. 
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Importance it was for Britain to poflefs them, and 
how dangerous they might be to the Safety and 
Trade of Britain , if in an Enemy’s Hand. This 
feems to be the reafon why Atheljlan made a 
voyage to, and conquer’d thefe Iflands. This 
Prince was taught by his grandfather Alfred's 
wife maxims, that the proper and natural fecurity 
of Britain lay in the Royal Navy, and it’s Riches 
in TrafRck, and he faw that neither of them could 
be well provided for, if Iflands fo fituated were 
not fubdued. It was not his own glory, nor any 
riches which the Iflands contained in themfelves, 
but it was, more likely, the fafety of navigation, 
which made this great Prince, after he had entirely 
yanquiflfd the Cornijh about the Year 938, un- 
dertake a Conquefl: feemingly fo little, but indeed 
of great confequence to his Kingdom as we 
fliall fee by and by more particularly. 

It is thought King Atheljlan gave thc/e Iflands 
to Monks, he being, ufually very liberal that way. 

Whether Scilly was included in the Founda- 
tion of the Abby of Tavijlock in the Year 961 

is, 
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is, I think, uncertain; but Bifhop Tannery (Note* 
pag. 69.) fays, that it belonged to that Abby be- 
fore the Conqueft. And yet Henry the Firft 
Grants (does not cotifirm, which was the ufual 
expreflion when Houfes or Revenues had before 
been granted) “ to OJbert , Abbot of Taviftock , all 
“ the Churches of Sully, with their Appurtenan- 
“ ces, and the Land as the Monks or Hermits 
“ held it in the time of Edward the Confeffor and 
“ Burgald Bifhop of Cornwall.” ’ From which 
paflage it fhould feem likely : Firft, that there were, 
at the time of this Grant, feveral Churches in Scilly; 
and fecondly, that the Monks and Hermits there, 
held them independant of the Abby of Taviftock, 
otherwife this King would have confirm'd , or re- 
fiord , and not us’d the word granted only. 

Reginald Earl of Cornwall, natural ion to 
Henry the Firft, grants and confirms all Wrecks 
but Whale and Wholefibip , to the Monks ot 
Scilly, in Rentemen and Nurcho, and the Ifles of 
St. Elidius, St. Samson, and St. Theona.' 


* Monaft. Angl. pag. 1002. 


r Ibid. 


Thefe 
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Thefe Monks had alio all the Tythes of Scilly, 
and particularly of Rabbits , given them by Richard 
Dewick, for his Soul, and the Souls of his Parents, 
and of Reginald Earl of Cornwall his Lord ; as ap- 
pears by the acknowledgment and confirmation 
of the Bifhop of Exeter , who therein fays, that 
all the Lands of Sully belonged to his Diocefe.* 

Pope Celeftin , by his Bull dated the fourth of 
the Kalend of June , A. D. 1193, confirms to 
the Abby of Tavijlock the Iflands of St. Nicho- 
las, St. Samson, St. Elidius, St. Theona, and 
one call’d Nut no, with their Appurtenances, and 
all Churches and Oratories through all the Iflands 
of Sci lly, with theTy thes, Offerings, and every thing 
belonging, and two pieces of digg’d ground in the 
Ifleof Aganas, and three in the Ifle of Ennor.* 

King John ( A. D. 1200.} gives, grants, and 
confirms to the Abby of Scilly, the Tythe of 
three Acres of u 4 J[art-land ' , in the Foreft of 
Guffaer ; and commands his Sheriffs and Bailiffs 

0 Land grubb’d ; i. e. cleans’d of Roots, 
Trees, and Shrub, 

that 


• Ibid. 

1 Ibid. pag. 998. 
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that they do not fuffer the Canons of Scilly to 
be impleaded for any Tenement they hold, except 
before him, or his Steward of Normandy? 

In Henry the Third’s Time we find Drew de 
Barren tine ' Governor of thefe I flands for the King 
from die Year 1248 to 1251,* and Bailiffs under 
him, and King Henry the Third gave him ten 
Pounds yearly Lands in Scilly by Deed. 

In the Time of Edward the Firft, thefe Iflands 
were in a declining condition, their want of Se- 
curity making a want of all things ; for we find 
a reprefentation made by the Monks to this King, 
recited in the Letters of Prote&ion, (Monafticon 
pag. 1002.) ct That by the frequent refort of 
“ Mariners of all Nations to that place, the 
“ Priory for want of proper Defence, was fo 
“ damaged and impoverifhed that the Prior was 
« not able to repair it, nor to perform the re- 
“ quifite Duties of Church Service.” Edward 

* Cart. i. Joann, pag. I. n. 155 of Henry the Third. Dugdalc's 

& 219. Tanner Notit. p. 69. Warwickihire, pag. 801. 

* Drogo dt Bar intint. Conibble * See Heath of Scilly, p. 181. 

of IVindfor Caftle in the forty fourth 

the 
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the Firft therefore, grants his Letters of Prote&ion 
to the Prior and Priory, Monks, Chaplains, Ser- 
vants, Pofleflions, and every thing belonging there- 
unto. Thefe Letters were in general addrefled 
to all Perfons of Dignity and Command under the 
King, but particularly to the Conftable of the 
Caftle in the Ille of Ennour in Scilly, who feems 
therefore to have had the chief authority here in 
the Time of Edward the Firft. This Conftable 
I fuppofe was Ranulph de Blankminjler who (temp. 
Ed. I. pat. 35.*) held the Caftle of Ennor y in 
the Iflands of Scilly by the fervice of finding and 
maintaining twelve armed men at all times, for 
keeping the Peace in thofe parts : He held the 
Mands of Scilly alfo of the King, paying yearly 
at Michaelmas three Hundred Puffins, or fix fhil- 
ings and eight-pence, and u John de Allet * held 
“ all his Lands and Tenements in Scilly of 
“ Ralph Blanckmbijler , by Knight’s Service, and 
“ by being Keeper of the faid Ranulph' s Caftle, 
ft and by other perfonal fer vices by himfelf or 
u by two men.” 

* Heath, ibid. pag. 186. the great Ifland. 

1 Other wife called Enrnour , or f Heath, ibid. pag. 187. 

Give 
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Give me leave to obferve, that this family of 
the Blanckminjiers (in Latin De Albo Monafterio ) 
was very confiderable formerly in Cornwall' , and 
the fame perfon mentioned in the above Record, 
liv’d at Bmnomay , or as in Camden's Maps Byn- 
away *, a fquare remarkable Fortification in the 
Parifli of Stratton , and lies buried in Stratton 
Church, where his Image is ftill to be feen, laid 
along in one of the windows of the North Ifie, 
habited like a Knight Templar, his legs acrofs. 
It muft not be forgot that in the laft-mentioned 
Record, and in a Record of Edward the Second, 
A. D. 1308, the Iflands of Scilly are faid to 
belong to the County of Cornwall j and in the 
Eighteenth of Henry VI. A. D. 1440, it is faid 
that the Iflands of Scilly were held of the King, 
as of his Caftle of Launcefton. When the Coun- 
ty of Cornwall was erected into a Dutchy, and 
granted to the King’s eldeft Son, in the Twelfth 
of Edward the Third, the Iflands of Scilly were 

* Ranulph de Albo Monafterio , * It is written Bename in the 46th 

Memberof Parliament for thcCoun- of Edward III. [Heath 191.] as if 
ty of Cornwall , in the Eighth of it was old French for bien aim'c , but 
Edward the Second. John de Albo whether the name of this place be 
Monafterio , Member for Ditto, in Roman from Binovium , or Saxon or 

the Forty-feventh of Edward the French , I cannot determine. 

Third. 

P forgot, 
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forgot, or purpofcly omitted* for they are not 
recited in the Grant \ I have heard it therefore 
difputed whether they are a part of the Dutchy 
or not. Kings have certainly granted them, at 
the fame time when there have been Dukes of 
Cortrwall. King James the Firft (to go no farther 
back) granted them to Godolphin , when Prince 
Henry was Duke of Cornwall ; and King Charles 
the Firft, in 1636, granted a new Leafe and fur- 
ther Term to the fame Family, when his Son 
Charles had been Duke of Cornwall fix years. 
Further, the greateft part of thefc Iflands belong’d 
to the Abby of Tavijloch , and when that Abby 
fell with the reft, in 1539, the Lands came to 
the Crown, and not to the Duke of Cornwall . 
On the other hand, the Feefarm of thefe Iflands 
is reckoned by Judge Dodder idge among the Re- 
venues of the Duke of Cornwall , p. 1 1 3 ; and in 
the Seventh of James the Firft, in an account then 
taken of the Tenures of the Dutchy of Cornwall 
the Ifland of Scilly is reckon’d, in manu Domini 
Principis ; viz. in the poffeflion of the Prince then 
Duke of Cornwall . And though they be not 

* Heath of SciLtv, p. 176. 

mentioned 
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mentioned in the Grant of Edward the Third, 
yet perhaps they might have pafs’d with the Caftle 
of Lancejion , and it’s Dependencies, as being con- 
fefledly held of that Honour. But this I leave to 
the Gentlemen of the Long-robe, and return to 
the Time of Edward the Fir ft, in the Thirtieth 
Year of whofe Reign, A. D. 1302, the Abbot 
of Tavijlock's Rights to Shipwrecks in all the 
Iflands of Scilly was allowed to be from time 
immemorial, except Gold, Whale, Scarlet Cloth, 
and Fir or Mafts ; which in the refpedtive Grants 
were generally referv’d for the Crown. 


In a Patent of Edward the Third, A. D. 1345, 
the Abbot and Convent of Tavijlock are ftill Lords 
of the Iftand of Scilly,' and were bound to find 
two Chaplains, from among their Fellow-Monks* 
to refide and lay Mafs there for ever; but by rea- 
fon of the French War of thofe Times, and 
lome other Accidents, the Monks were indul- 
ged in this Reign with leave to ftay at Tavijlock , 


* Mbas ft Convmttn de Tavefiofe 
Demini Infulcc de Sully. Monaft. 
Angl. p. 516. Solly was the ge- 
neral name in the Records for all 
the Ifles. See Charters of Hen. I. 


of Reginald Earl of Cornwall, he. in 
the Monaft. 516 and 1002, fcme- 
times, but inaccurately call’d Infula 
de Sully, and the Priory faid to be in 
Infula de Sully. 

P 2 , . finding 
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finding two fecular Chaplains to perform Divine 
Service. 

However, befides what the Family of Blanck- 
tninjier held here independent of the Abby, the 
Hamelys , Lords of Halwyn in Cornwall , had the 
property of Agnf.s Ifland from the beginning of 
Edward III. to the feventh of Henry V. c One Grant 
obliges the Grantee to pay a Grain of Wheat only 
for feven years ; but after that Time yearly One Hun- 
dred Shillings: By which it appears that (confidering 
the greater Value of Money in that Age 11 ) the Ifie 
of Agnes was worth more than it is at prefent. 

In 1418 Sir John Coljhull , Knt. * convey’d to 
John Prejlon and others the Caftle and Ifles 

of 


* Sec Heath, ibid. p. 187—195. 

* ’Tis very difficult to difeover 
the precife value of Money in the 
different Reigns of Englilh Kings ; 
perhaps ’tis one of thofe parts of 
our Englifh Hiftory which will ne- 
ver be fettled. I guefs that at the 
time of Homely ’ s Grant, Money 
was at leaft ten times its prefent 
Value ; for Two Hundred Pounds, 
according to Dugdale, (Warwicklh. 
Vol. I. pag. 39 x.) were as much in 
Value in the 25th of Edward the 
Firft, A. D. 1297, as Three Tbou- 


fand in the Year 1650; viz. fifteen 
times it’s prefent Value; and in the 
Twelfth of Henry the Sixth, viz. 
1434, Money is calculated by the 
fame learned Author (ib. pag. 413.) 
at fix times the prefent value ; fo 
that at a Medium, Money, in the 
24th of Edward the Third, (which 
was the Year of this Grant) muft 
have been at leaft ten times it’s pre- 
fent Value. 

« Of a confiderable Family in 
Cornwall , their Burying- place in 
Dulo Parifh, where there is a hand- 

forac 
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of Scilly, to the Ufe of Sir Joh?i Coljhull , Knt. 
for Life f ; and there is a Memorandum at the 
bottom of one of the Recitals of a Conveyance 
of Scilly to the Heirs of Coljhull in the Eigh- 
teenth of Henry the Sixth, A. D. 1440, which 
fays that the I/lands of Scilly were held of the 
King, (as has been mention’d before pag. 105.) 
and at the Rent of fifty Puffins, or fix Shillings 
and Eight-pence yearly. By an Inquifition in the 
firfl of Richard the Third, A. D. 1484, I find 
the faid Iflands were yearly worth “ in peaceable 
“ times forty Shillings, in times of War nothing 
To fuch a low condition were they reduc’d in the 
time of Richard the Third. We found them de- 
clining in the Wars of Edw . I. and Edw. III. but 
by the fatal confequences of the long Civil War be- 
twixt York and Lancajler , they feem to have been 
on the Brink of being utterly forfaken. What 
remain’d to the Laiety was little or nothing worth, 
and the Portion of the Religious could not be in 
a much better condition, confidering the forty 
years continuance of that Civil War, with fuch 


fome Monument to the Memory of 
Sir John Coljhull, Knt. Lord of Tre- 
rnedrrt , and Patron of the Church, 
who died 1483. 


f Inquif. 5 of Hen. V. Heath, 
ibid. 194. 

* Heath , ibid. 196. 

Confufion 
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Confufion and Diftrefs in England , upon which 
Scilly depends To much for the very Neceflaries of 
Life. I guefs therefore that about the beginning 
of Hetiry the Seventh’s Reign, Scilly was at one 
of it’s lowefl ebbs. The Heirefs of Coljhull was 
married to Sir Ramfrye Arwidell of Latnburn , Knt. 
(temp. Henry VII.) and with her thefe Iflands feem 
to have palled ; for in LelancT s time, one * Davers 
of Daundefey , a Gentleman of Wiltftire , and 
Whittington , a Gentleman of Glocejlerjhire , were 
Owners of Scilly, " but they had (fays the lame 
“ Author) fcant forty Marks by yere of Rentes and 
“ Commodities of it now Elizabeth , Daughter 
and Heirefs of the laid Sir Ramfrye Arundel , mar- 
ried Whittington , and by a fccond Hulband of the 
name of Stradlingy had a Daughter married to Da- 
vers ^ into which two Families therefore, thefe Iflands 
among the reft of her Inheritance came. In the 
Second of Edward the Sixth the Lord Seymour , Lord 
Admiral, was charged with having gotten into his 
Hands the ftrong and dangerous Ifles of Scilly, 
bought of diverfe Men \ In the Sixth of the 
fame Reign, I find Thomas Godalghan , Efq; to 

1 Sec Itin. Vol. III. p. 9. *> Coll, of Records, Burn. Reform. i6r. 

have 
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have been Captain of the Ifles of Scilly. 1 From 
private hands they came to the Crown by ex- 
change in Queen Marys time; k but in the Thir- 
teenth of Elizabeth were granted by her to Fran- 
cis Godolphin , Efq; and from his time we may 
date the Recovery of thefe Iflands, little Colonies 
(like great Empires) having their fickly times, 
from which they are fometimes reftored, and in 
which they fometimes expire. 


Queen Elizabeth faw their Importance, and 
having the Spaniards , then the moft powerful 
nation by Sea in the World to deal with, ordered 
and encouraged the abovementioned Francis Go- 
dolphin (Knighted by her in 1580, and made 
Lord Lieutenant of the County of Cornwall) to 
Plate iv. improve this Station. Star Cajlle * * •** was begun, 
and finifhed in 1593. At the fame time 
were built a Curtain and fome Baftions on the 
fame Hill, and more intended, which are now 
near finifhed : Enough was done at that time to 


* As appears by a Deed mention’d 
in a Letter of the late Thomas Ton- 
tin, Efq; to have been in his Pof- 
feflion, A. D. 1735. 

k “ Haec Infula tenta fuit per 

•** redd. 300 Puffins, et poftca per 


** excambrom devenit ad coronam 
“ temp. Mariae Rcginae.” Tenures 
in the Dutchy of Cornwall (belong- 
ing to John Anjlis , Efq; late Garter 
King at Arms) taken the Seven- 
teenth of James the Firft. 

guard 
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guard the Harbour tolerably well, and the Pool 
juft below the Caftle: This Caftle being built and 
properly garrilon’d, Houfes were Toon built below 
the Lines upon the Edge of the Pool , and Inha- 
bitants were encouraged to fettle here, feeing the 
place convenient for Ships bound into either Chanel 
to touch at, commodious for ft filing, fecure from 
Pirates, and national Enemies, and Land cheap and 
improvcable by means of the plenty of Ore-weed and 
Sea-fa7id. Before Queen Elizabeth , the Inha- 
bitants were lo few, and the Value of the whole 
Lands fo inconftderable, that Sir Francis Godol - 
phin was to pay ten Pounds only, as yearly Rent 
to the Crown, but the fafety of the Iftands being 
fo well provided for, the Intereft and Popularity 
of the Godolphinsy uniting with the conve- 
niences of the Situation, brought here fuch a 
number of people, that all notice of the old Inha- 
bitants was foon loft, through an univerfal atten- 
tion to the interefts of the new. It may furprize 
one at ftrft coming to find fo few places with 
Britifh names, but it muft be obferved that the 
new comers had no relation to the old Inhabitants, 
nor confequently any afFe&ion for their Cuftoms 

or 
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or Language, but, as to avoid confufion, all peo- 
ple muft have names for Places as well as Perfons, 
it was foon found to be a diftin&ion eafier learnt by 
the generality to call the Lands after the names of 
the Occupiers, than to retain the more uncouth, and 
to the vulgar, infignificant old names. Hence it 
is that fo many modern family names are affixed 
to places'. This was a new beginning as it were, 
to the Settlements at Scilly, but like all other 
new Settlements, it requires Time for the Lands 
to be cultivated, the Harbours to be fenced, and 
the People to increafe. From it’s firft Grant to 
the Godolphins it has been gradually rifing; the 
Inhabitants are confiderably more than they were 
eighty years fince ; fbme Iflands which had then 
few or no Inhabitants, or Houfe, or Field, have 
now many ; their Buildings and Numbers are 
ffill increafing, their Lands improv’d, but ffill ca- 
pable of much improvement. 


' Thus, Bant's Kartt had its 
name from the Family of the Bants ; 
Bo/nu Hill from the Bofows ; and 
the Tenements now call’d Watts's, 
Bamfield ’$, Lig s. Toll , Thomas , &c. 
from the Sirnamcs of the Holders ; 
Thefe were names familiar to the 


newly fettled Inhabitants, and there- 
fore readily, preferred to the Britijh , 
which, however it muft be allowed 
by all Etymologifts, were generally 
impofed with great propriety and 
expreflion. 


Q- 


As 


Prtftnl 

State. 
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As to Ecclefiaftical Jurifdi&ion, tliefe Iflands 
arc fubjeft to the Bifhop of Exeter , as they were, 
before the See was tranflated to Exeter , to the 
Bifhop of Cornwall. “ In a Letter of John Gran- 
difon , Bifhop of Exeter in the time of Edward 
the Third to the Pope,“ he fays, that no Bifhop 
in Pcrfon ever vifited thofe Iflands, but were wont 
to depute fome Friers for this purpofe. However, 
this Bifhop did not follow the example of his 
Predcceflors, but directed his Commiflions as he 
thought moft proper for the management of the 
Ecclefiaftical Affairs of thefe Iflands, and the 
fupport of his own Jurifdi&ion, which, by the 
account of his Vifitations, that Prelate was extremely 
follicitous to carry to it’s utmoft height. Two of 
thefe his Commiffions are extant in the Regifter of 
the Bifhops of Exeter ; one directed to Richard de 
La?icajlre> Prieft, impowering him to make a Ju- 
dicial Enquiry into the Crimes, Exceffes, and Im- 
morality of the Bifhop’s Subjects, and the Monks of 
Tavijlock Monaflery, in the I llands of Sc illy, and 
there to correct, punifh, enjoin them Penance, and 
abfolve them, according as he fhould think fit and 

* SccthcGrant of Hen. I. p. joi. n Grandifon' sRcgift. vol. ii. fol.cxxxviii. b. 

neceffary, 
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necefTary, or cite them to appear before the Epif- 
copal Chair at Exeter . Dated at Clyfi, on St* 
John Baptift’s Day, A. D. MCCCXXX. 

The fecond Commiflion was direded by him 
to Robert Deneys Prior of the Iflands of Scilly, 
in his Diocefe, impowering him to hear the 
Confeflions of his Subjeds there, and (that the 
fafety of their Souls might be the better provided 
for) to impofe and enjoin fuch falutary Penances 
as he fhould think necefTary ; the Commiflion to 
continue in force during the pleafure of the faid 
Bifhop. Dated at Clyft, the third day of Jam- 
ary, A. D. M.CCC.XXX. 

Some may perhaps be glad to fee in what 
a ftately ftyle the Bifhops of thofe days penn’d 
their Commiflions ; for the fatisfadion of the 
Curious therefore, thefe two inflxuments are 
inferted underneath.' The 

0 Commiflio ad inquirendum de ditorum nojlrorwn infra Infulam Sc 
Criminibus et Excefiibus Subditorum infulas Sullias noftne Dioccfcos, ct 
Domini (Scil. Epifcopi) infra Infulas Monachorum Monafterii Tavy- 
Sullie. Johannes, &c. Dileclo in ftockc Ordinis S. Bcnedidli didie 

Cbrifto filio Ricardo didlo de Lan- noftre Diocef. in eifdem Infulis 

caflre Prcfbytero Salutem, & c. Ad exiftentium criminibus et cxccffi- 
Inquircudum dc qiioiumcunquc5«i- bus ct dclidlis, eademque crimina, 

Q_ 2 excefiiis, 
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The prefent Iflanders of both Sexes are comely, 
civil to Strangers, and remarkable for fpeaking 
good Englijh. The Men, though at other times 
employ’d about Hulbandry, are much us’d to 
Boats and Fifhing, which makes them active and 
hardy, and being alfo us’d to Fowling in the 
winter, would foon make either good Soldiers or 
Sailors, and in times of danger, the Security of 
thefe Illands muft chiefly depend upon the fpirit 
and docility of the Inhabitants ; for their other de- 


excefluR, & deliAa in hujus Inqui- 
fitionem cciamqualitcrcumquecom- 
perta, audiend. corrigend. et puniend. 
et eifdem fubditis nojlris quibuf- 
cumque, fi oporteat ad comparend. 
coram nobis feu vices noftras geren- 
tibus in Civitate Exon diebus et 
Locis, per te aflignand. prefigend. 
et citand. eofdem, ac dc hujus com- 
pertis nobis, feu vices noftras hujus 
gercntibus locis et tcmporibus op- 
portune referend. ac eofdem fubdi- 
tos noftros in foro penitentiali au- 
diend. ipfifq? fibi confiteri volenti- 
bus, pro commiflis, eciam in cafi- 
bus nobis rcfervatis, penitentias fa- 
lutares injungend. et ipfos abfol- 
vend. de eifdem, nec non omnia ct 
ftngula cxpcdiend. excquend. et cx- 
crccnd. que in hac parte neceflaria 
fuerint feu eciam oportuna tibi de 
cujus fidclitate et induftria plenam 
in Domino fiduciam obtincmus vices 
noftras committimus cum cohere io- 
nis canonice poteftate. Dat. apud 
Clyft die B. Johan. Baptis. Anno 


Domini MCCCXXX. Grandis. 
Reg. Vol. ii. fol. cxxxvii. 

Cotnmiflio ad audiend. confellio- 
nes Subditorum Domini in Infuli* 
Sulli.tr. Johannes, &c. DSIeclo fi- 
lio, fratri, Roberto Dencys, Priori 
Infularum de Sully, noftre Diocef. 
ct ut animarum in eifdem Infulis 
quorum cunque comorancium faluti 
falubrius confulatur, tibi curam eo- 
rundem committimus per prefentes, 
Dantes tibi poteftatem fpccialem 
Confefliones ipforum eciam in cafi- 
bus nobis ,ut Diocefano, a jure fpe- 
■ cialiter refervatis audiendi, et eifdem 
penitentiam falutarem quotiens et 
quando opus fuerit imponendi, ac 
injungendi ac alia Sacramenta mini- 
ftrandi : Conccdentes infuper tibi 
poteftatem hujufmodi curam alicui 
capellano idonco autoritate noftra 
committendi prefentibus ad noftrum 
beneplacitum duraturam. Dat a* 
pud Clyft, iii die Januar, Anno 
MCCCXXX. ibid. fol. cxli. 

fences 


Hujban- 

dry. 


Fijhing. 
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fences are rather imaginary than real, the Garriibn 
confifts of but forty Invalids, and the difficulties 
of finding the way into the Harbours (perhaps too 
much boafted of, and relied upon) are not really 
fo great but that the Enemy may foon have Pilots. 

The Inhabitants employ themfelves in Hufban- 
dry, Fiffiing, and making Kelp. Their fituation 
for Hufbandry is extremely good ; their being in 
fuch little Iflands places them near the Sea-fand, 
and the Ore-weed, which with the Manure of 
their Sheep and other Cattle, a good-natured Soil, 
and plenty of flones on every fide to make Fences 
are great Encouragements to Induftry. But they 
have much coarfe Land, one realbn of which leem$ 
to be, that the Lord grants for no more than the 
term of twenty-one years, and the greateft part 
of that term muft be expired before any improve- 
ments of confequence can be completed \ this 
Tenure therefore, as long as it continues, will pro- 
bably continue their coarfe lands, as well as their 
poor houfes in their prefent condition. 

They catch Mackrel here in great plenty during 
their Seafon : their Flat-fiJJj , the Sole, Turbot and 

Plaife , 
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Plaife y arc reckoned to vye with the beft ; they 
take alfo abundance of Ling, which on the Coafts 
of Scilly is generally preferred, as being better 
fed, and lefs fpent than what is catched in fhoaler 
water, nearer the fhores of England: they cure 
the Ling with good fait, and fend it dried to 
England , and elfewhere. They have fome Salmon , 
and Salmon-Peky Cod y Pollack , and all other Fifh 
ufually caught on the Coafts of Cornwall , parti- 
cularly great plenty of Pilchards , which come into 
their Coves fome time before they arrive in the 
Bays of Cornwall , and might be taken moft corn- 
mod ioufty (as their coves are fmall and fandy) be 
falted, prefled, and got to market, before thole 
of their neighbours ; by curing them the Inha- 
bitants, Men, Women and Children, would be 
more conftantly employed than they are at prefent, 
and both the value of the good lands advanced, 
and the improvement of the poor lands promoted. 
This is one of the greateft advantages of their natural 
fttuation, but hitherto neglected. 

The Alga-Marina y Fucus , or 0 reweed is of great 
benefit to thefe Iflands, it grows plentifully on the 

Rocks, 
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Rocks, which, when the Tide is out, are un- 
covered in great numbers on all the fhores, ex- 
pofing this ufeful Plant as food to the cattle, and 
as drefling to the hufbandman ; and yet thefe are 
not the only ufes they make of it, for they colle<£t, 
dry, and burn it when dryed, till it runs into a 
lumpifh metal, or rather a kind of fait drofs, which 
they export to Brijlol and other places, as one 
principal ingredient in making glafs, and ufeful 
alfo in making Alum, and Soap. In the year 
1751 they made as much Kelp (fo they call this 
melted Ore- weed) as brought into the Iflands 
five hundred Pounds Sterling. 

As this Sir may be a Branch of TfafHck entirely 
new to you, as I confefs it was to me though 
a much nearer neighbour to it, you may perhaps 
be willing to know the whole procefs. 

Kelp is made during the months of June and 
July> fomewhat later or earlier as the feafon proves 
favourable (that is, dry) orotherwife. After July 
they think it for their advantage not to clip, or 
gather any more Weed, but let it grow till the 

fubfequent 
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fubfequent year. There are feveral forts of this 
Alga-marina \ the grofs Bottle-ore, which has hol- 
low nobs, or puftules in it is reckoned to make 
the beft Kelp. Each Ifland has it’s proper limits 
afligncd for gathering, of which limits they are 
exceeding jealous, and will not fuffer any to tranf- 
grefs, and cut Ore in the territories of their neigh- 
bours. As the Rocks near the Shore cannot furnifh 
a fufficiency of Weed, they go off in fair weather 
at full fea, and place their boats among the diftant 
Ledges j when the water finks and their boat 
grounds, they get out of their boats, and with hooks 
cut off from the Rocks the Oreweed and load their 
boats ; when the Tide riles, their boat floats, and they 
bring their cargo into their own Ifland where they 
fpread it thin upon the Beach that it may dry ; after 
it has been turned often, and is dry, if the weather 
is likely to prove wet, they cock the Ore, as they 
term it, in the fame manner as we do Hay, but in 
much lefs heaps, and let it reft. Having thus pre- 
pared the Ore, and made a circular fhelving pit in the 
fand feven feet diameter, and three feet deep, they 
line the fides of the pit with ftones, that whilfl: 
they arc flirring the Oreweed neither fand nor 

earth 
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■earth may infinuate itlelf into the Kelp , and de- 
bafe it: then putting a fmall bufh of Furz lighted, 
into the bottom of the pit, they place carefully and 
lightly fome of the dry eft Ore-weed on'the fire. The 
fire, weak at firft, they nurfe with great attention 
till it gains flrcngth, and then feed it with frefh 
Ore , which is brought to the Mafter-burncr by 
boys or girls who wait his commands. At this 
time the fmoke of the Ore-weed rifes, fpreads it- 
felf with the wind, like a thick heavy Mift, with 
a moft difagreeable feent, and if it be calm wea- 
ther it hangs in the air for fome time after the 
burning is over, and, I fhould think, muft a£Fe<5t 
tender Lungs, and weak Stomachs : when a fuf- 
ficient quantity of the Ore-weed is laid on, and the 
fire very ftrong, the whole has the appearance of 
bright burning Embers ; they then fall to mixing 
and ftirring it with iron rakes, from one fide of the 
pit to the other, till it begins to run, and an imper- 
fedl kind of vitrification enfues, and when all the 
mafs is melted, they let it fettle, and it confoli- 
dates into a lump in the bottom of the pit, as in 
a mould, or trough, and when cold it is fit to 
jfhip off. 


R 
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There is great difference in the quality of the 
Kelp, and more fkill in burning it than one would 
imagine; that which is of clofeft texture and fmall- 
eft grain, moft free from fand and earth is much 
to be preferred, and in fome Iflands they are 
reckoned to make better Kelp than in others, in 
St. Martin’s beft of all. Having laid (bme of 
the beft fort in a window in the month of June> 
the weather hazy and moift, I found it to imbibe 
the moifture of the air plentifully, and wet every 
part of the window whither foever I moved it, 
and in a very rainy day and night it yielded more 
water than ufual, the water extremely fait and 
pungent. By this it appears that Kelp , confifting 
of Sea-falt principally, will wafte and fuffer, if 
expofed to rain, and therefore the fooner it is 
(hipped off after burning, the better it muft 
be, and the more in weight. 

An induftrious man may get five or fix pounds 
during the two months of the Kelp fcafon ; the 
year before I was at Scilly feveral perfons got 
more, but then they had the good luck to fell it 
at two pounds three (hillings per ton, which was 

the 
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the greateft price it had to that time been fold at. 
When it was firft made there, they fold it for 
eighteen {hillings, and for three years laft part for 
one pound two {hillings and fix-pence per ton. 

The art of making Kelp was never known in 
thefe Iflands till introduced by Mr. Nance in the 
year 1684, as I was informed by his Ion, then 
eighty years of age, living in St. Martin’s who 
came over from Cornwall with his father (who is 
{till remembered in Scilly with gratitude) for the 
very purpofe of carrying on the Kelp Manufacture, 
and has lived there ever {ince. 

The Alga Marina is ufeful in another refpeCt. 
If it be taken (I mean the broad-leaved Alga ) from 
under water in the Dog-days, and as foon as' 
poflible covered up from the Air with Woollen- 
Cloth, the volatile Salts, which will evaporate 
when the plant is expofed to the Sun and Air may 
be preferved, and the leaves will be found covered 
over with a kind of Sugar, fhot into Efflorefcen- 
cies which may be {hook off. This Sacharine Salt is 
thought to be very medicinal and for coolnefs, 

R 2 and 
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and fubtle gentle penetration to exceed all the 
preparations of purified Nitre \ The Inhabitants 
of Iceland make this ufe of the Alga , but of this 
virtue thefe Iflanders know nothing. 


Solly There are four Inlets, called Sounds, which 
st. m a- lead into St. Mary’s Harbour , viz. Broad-Sound, 
Smith's, St. Mary s, and Crow-Sou7id. This Har- 
* pi. ill. bour * is made by the Ifiands Samson, Rreiiar, 

N°. 20. J 

and Trescaw, to the North-weft, and the oppofite 
Ifland of St. Mary’s, whence it is named. Ships 
may ride here in water from five to three fathom ; 
there is fome difficulty in getting in, but the An- 
chorage is in a very good bottom, and hardly any 
wind can blow, but that fmall Ships of a hundred 
and fifty ton may eafily get out at one of the 
Sounds, unlefs it be through Crow-Sound, where 
they cannot pafs at low water ; but at high water 
there are from fixteen to twenty-four feet, fo that 
if it blows hard, and Ships chufc to put to Sea, 
they may get out here alfo when the Tide ferves. 
The Fort on the Heugh commands this Harbour. 

• Philofoph, Trar.fact. 


There 


* PI. Ill 
N*. 19. 
& PI. V , 
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There are two other Harbours, one, called 
• New-Grynfey *, lies betwixt Brehar and Trescaw, 
where Ships of three hundred ton may ride fe- 
curely. The other is called Old-Grynfey , and lies 
between Trescaw, St. Helen’s, and Theon *, 
for fmaller Ships. The former is guarded by the 
Batteries at Oliver s Cajlle , the latter by the Block- 
houfe on the Eaftern lide of Trescaw called Dover . 
Small Coafters, bound to the Northward, have a 
more convenient oudet from thefe little Harbours 
than from St. Mary’s. 

As all thefe Harbours have Rocks in abundance 
without, and fome within them, Ships coming in, 
although they may have been often here before, 
generally chufe to take a Pilot, efpecially if the 
wind blows hard. Thefe Pilots have fomething 
lingular and daring in their manner of getting on 
board the Ships as they come in ; they go off ten 
or twelve together, and from their little Boats 
ftcering up along lide, the Pilot jumps into the 
Ship ; the Boat then goes away to another Ship, 
drops another Man there, then to a third, and fo 
on, till they have but two Men left in the Boat } 

which 
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which then returns, and is rowed to the firft Shore 
they can beft get at. 

We were in pain for the little Boats in fuch 
rough Seas, but as all Ships take a Pilot, this en- 
courages them to venture, (oftentimes for fo fmall 
a reward as five {hillings) and cuftom makes them 
fo dextrous that few accidents happen. 

ThtUftU The fituation of thefe Iflands is fuch, as makes 
wft r lf them of great advantage to Shipping in general 
?» C 77w«/bound to the Coaft of England from the South- 
Ptact. warc } j but of particular fervice to all Chanel 
Traders; for being nine leagues to the Weft- 
South-Weft of the Land’s-end, Ships bound either 
for St. George s, or the Englijh Chanel b , muft 
pafs near Sc illy ; and if they are taken with a 
contrary wind (which is very often the cafe) in 
pafiing from one Chanel to another, and if it 
blows any thing hard, they will always chufe to 
bear away for Scilly, as a place from which they 
can clear the Head Lands of England as loon as 

b St. Getrge's Chanel runs up be- twixt England and France due Eaft 
twixt England and Ireland bearing from thefe Iflands. 

North, and the Englijh Chanel bc- 


the 
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the wind alters ; and ’tis indeed an advantage to 
them that they have fuch a rcfting place, for 
otherwife they muft beat the Sea (as the Sailors 
exprefs themfelves) in dirty weather, to the great 
damage of their Sails and Rigging, or bear away 
for Ireland or Milford Haven, if the wind be 
ftrong Eafterly ; or, on the other hand, be put 
back to Fahnouth or Plymouth , and fometimes 
forced upon the Coaft of France , if the wind blows 
hard from the North-weft. 

Now there is fuch a conftant intercourfe betwixt 
the two Chanels, that the difadvantages of being 
put back in the abovemen tioned manner muft fre- 
quently happen to the Chanel Traders, if it were 
not for Scilly, which Port therefore they always 
make to, for the lake of waiting a fair wind, but more 
cfpecially when it blows ftrong Eafterly, for at fuch 
a time thele Iflands are as fure of viftts from the 
Coafting Veflels as if they were bound here to 
difeharge : Of this we had certain proof two days 
before we came from Scilly. 


Sunday 
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Sunday , "June 7, in the morning, it blew very 
hard at Eaft and Eafl-South-Eaft, and as all our 
Friends at Scilly had been wifhing that we might 
have the pleafure of feeing their Harbour and Pool 
well fet off with Ships before our return, we 
were in great expectation, but at our coming 
home at noon from Morning Service, only two 
little Sloops appeared. In the afternoon it ftill 
blew hard, and it was wondered that no Ships 
Ihould have come in, but about fix of the clock 
word was brought from the Hills, that feven Sail 
were in fight bearing away for the Illands. We 
then walked up into the Lines , within a Bow- 
fiiot of which the Ships muft turn into the Har- 
* Plate i.bour through St. Mary’s Sound * ; in about two 
» pi! hi. hours there came into the Pool * before the Town 
N ’’ 33 ‘ thirty-five Ships, and they all lay fo round that a 
Mufket-fhot from the Pier-head would reach the 
moll diftant of them, and many of them ran 
afliore out of choice upon the foft Tandy Beach , 
the reft lay all in a duller making as pretty a Sea- 
piece as can be imagined. 


Homeward- 
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Homeward-bound Ships alio, cfpecially from 
America , often put in at Scilly, as the firft Land 
they make generally in their way to the Ports of 
England , people after long voyages being always 
willing to catch at the firft refrefhments that offer, 

V v f‘ In time of War it is of the utmoft importance 

jnTtmeof * 

War. to Engla?id to have Scilly in it’s pofleffion: if it 
were in an enemy’s hand, the Chanel Trade from 
Ireland^ Liverpool , and Brijlol to London and the 
South of England , could not fubfift. For Scilly, 
lying (as has been obferved before) at the point of 
England , and looking into both Chanels, no Ship 
could pafs but a Privateer might fpcak with it 
from one of thefe Sounds. This the Parliament 
Miniftry, in the latter end of the Civil Wars of 
Charles the Firft, quickly experienced as foon as 
Sir "John Grativille had fortified and garrifoned 
Scilly. Whitlock , p. 464, & c. tells us, that con- 
tinual complaints were made to the then Managers 
of affairs at Lo?idon , of the taking of Ships by the 
Privateers of Scilly, fo that at laft they were 
obliged to fend Admiral Blake and Sir George AJkue 
to diflodge the Cavaliers from a Poll which gave 

* Ibid. 465, &c. Htath 207. 
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them fuch opportunities of diftreffing their Trade. 
The Dutch alfo complained of the fame Privateers, 
and being then powerful by Sea, fent out a Squa- 
dron under pretence of doing themfelves juftice : 
but it is thought they had a mind to conquer and 
keep thefe Iilands, and that they imagined no 
time fo proper for laying their paw on this prey, 
as whilft the diftra&ions of a Civil War in the 
heart of the Kingdom made the people of England 
lefs follicitous about what became of their little 
fcattered Colonies at a diftance. It is alfo faid, 
with great probability, that they would have treated 
with Sir John Granville , and had commiflioned 
their Admiral to propofe to him, that the Iflands 
might be delivered up to them upon a proper 
confideration, but that Sir John rejected the offer, 
as an attempt upon his honour, and inconfiflent 
with his duty to his Country. The Dutch fchemes 
both of Conqucft and Purchafe came to nothing, 
but may fervc to inftruft us, that when a Rival Na- 
tion has a mind to annoy our Trade, and put a curb 
in our mouths, it will take hold of Scilly, and 
nettle there if it can. 


Their 
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Wants Their Wants cannot be many in thefe ISands, 

and Incan- . . . , . J 

vtnitneits under Inch an indulgent Lord as the preient wor- 

*/ Sa), y- thy Proprietor, (efpccially if he is properly in- 
form’d of them;) but fbmc there arc, which, how 
far they may be in the power of the Lord or 
Tenant to remedy, or in what manner they may 
be redrefs’d, I do not prefume to (peak positively, 
as a competent Judge. But many people may fee 
fome things amifs, though few people have fkill 
to find out, and power to procure and apply the 
proper Remedy : You may depend on the num- 
ber of Defeats which I Shall mention, as what I 
have been aSured of by thofe who feel them, but 
as to the Remedies I hint at, judge for yourfelf. 

Garrifon. In Time of War, or danger of InvaSon, they 
want more Soldiers than they have at prefent, to 
man fo extenfive a Line as that of St. Mary s Fort, 
(near two miles in circumference) to fay nothing 
of the Batteries of Old, and New Grynfey y which 
doubtlefs on fuch occaSons will require propor- 
tionable attention. ’Tis true, as long as our* 
Royal Navy is fuperior in the Chanel (which I 
hope will always be the cafe) Scilly is fafe, but 

S 2 if 
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if our Chanel Squadron was beat, and oblig’d to 
keep in Harbour, Sc illy taken, and the Forti- 
fications completed, it might do us a great deal 
of mifehief before it would be retaken. If thefe 
obfervations were not obvious, and indeed notorious 
to people of every Nation that have feen Scilly, I 
fhould not mention them. If the Iflanders from 
twenty to fifty years of age were obliged to exercife 
often at the Batteries (even in time of Peace as well 
as War) and train’d to ufe the Firelock among the 
Invalids on Holydays in the fummer time, it might 
contribute to their mutual fecurity, without bur- 
thening their Lord, or the Government. 

Twelve of the principal Inhabitants meet once 
a month, hear Complaints, and compofe fome 
little Difputes, but rather by Compromife than 
Dccifion, and this is all the Government they 
have, without calling in the Military Power, 
which in heinous, and criminal Cafes is done; but 
common Immoralities c efcape all reprehenfion ; 
and when any thing of more than ordinary diffi- 
culty occurs, or when any thing is to be done for 

‘ DrunkenneL, Swearing, Debauchery, Pcrfonal Infults, &c. 

the 
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the general good of the little Community, thefe 
Twelve Men may not perhaps want Difcern- 
ment d , but as far as I could learn, they want 
Authority, want Rules and Precedents, want 
Power to compel the Payment of fmall Debts, 
want Penalties and Punifhments for the Stubborn 
and Wicked, a Bridewell for the Idle, and a regu- 
lar, flridl Adminiftration of Juftice and Law for 
all. So that the people are left too much to their 
own will, (happy Effedts of Liberty without Law!) 
and as the Iflands have but the Shadow of Govern- 
ment, the Good feel not the Benefit of it becaufe 
’tis but a Shadow, nor the Wicked the Weight 
of it for the fame reafon. 

Tbtir Con- They want a conftant, regular, and even 

wWEng- monthly Communication with England for many 
reafons, but chiefly becaufe having only a finall 
fpot of Cultivated Land, and many Mouths, they 
want frefli Vi&uals often, and at times Corn, 
efpecially if Ships after a long Voyage touch here, 
for then the Meal and fat Cattle of the Iflands 
bring a great Price, and the Iflanders are eager 

>> The Commanding Officer, the tot’s Agent being always of the 
Chaplain, and the Lord Propric- number. 
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to (ell what they defign’d for their own Provifion, 
depending upon a Paflage to the Main for a frefh 
Supply for themfelves ; but their Reckoning is 
not always juft, for if I have been rightly inform’d 
by the Commanding Officer, they have been 
feventeen weeks without receiving any Provifion 
whatfoever, or Intelligence from the Main. Such 
a long Inter million of their Correfpondence with 
England muft be extremely inconvenient, and in 
proportion to the Bufinels, and Property which 
every Man has more or lefs in and with the Main. 
You will eafily imagine, that it would be more com- 
fortable, as well as more plentiful living here for 
people of Commerce or Fortune, and might there- 
fore promote their fettling here, if they had a 
(mall (hip of forty ton palling and repaffing as the 
weather would permit, and I am well allured that 
fifty or fixty pounds a year, added to the honeft 
freight and trade would maintain fuch a fhip. 

Their Lands are granted to them for the term 
of twenty-one years only, and the Lord Propri- 
etor repairs all the Houfes; which kind of Tenure 
moft certainly does not promote the Improve- 
ment 
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ment of Lands and Houles fufficiently : Whether 
fetting the Lands to them by Leafe for three lives, 
determinable at ninety-nine years, (as the cuftom 
is in Cornwall) would not encourage the Tenants 
to cultivate the coarfe Grounds, to rebuild their 
Houfes, and at the fame time free the Lord from 
the continual charge of Repairs, an Article fub- 
jedt to fo much Fraud, I leave to the determi- 
nation of others. 

Chaplain. There is but one Clergyman * in all the Iflands, 
the Inconveniences of which are obvious : When 
he is Tick all divine Service muft ceafe, till he is 
recovered ; when he dies, they may be many 
Weeks without Church-fervice ; Children can’t be 
baptis’d, the Lord’s Supper adminiftred ; the be- 
troth’d can’t marry, the Ignorant be inftru&ed, 
nor the Vicious reprov’d. When he is in Health, 
he goes to each Off-Ifland but once in a year; 
all the reft of the time, they have only fuch In- 
ftru&ion as the Ifland-Clerk reads, or endeavours 
to read to them from Sermons, as I obferv’d, not 
of the bcft choice. 


• At prcfcnt a very decent, fenfible Gentleman, every way equal to his office. 

This 
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This fcanty and precarious fituation of Churcli- 
Service in thefe Illands, firft mov’d a gentleman 
of ShropJhire> about three years jfincc, to give 
two hundred and fifty pounds Benefa&ion, hoping 
that it might in time, and by the fame charitable 
motives making an equal Imprefilon upon others, 
become a fufficiency for a Deacon to refide upon 
Trf.scaw ; this was his firft Plan, but it was af- 
terwards chang’d into an Intention to maintain a 
Schoolmafter, and doubtlefs a very good Defign, 
but perhaps not fo necefiary, for if the Iflanders 
want a proper Schoolmafter it is their own Fault, 
and becaufc they (or the Managers for them) make 
a wrong choice. Lord Godolphin allows a com- 
petent maintenance for fuch a pcrlbn, and when 
there is a Schoolmafter there whole Capacity, Ex- 
. ample, and Diligence, are equal to the Truft, I 
will venture to fay there will be fo numerous a 
School, as with Lord Godolphin § Gratuity will fet 
the Mafter above want, and anfvver all the Pur- 
pofes of thefe Illands. 

However, as this Donation of Mr. HartJJjorne 

1 The Rev. Mr. RJ. Csrbtt Hartjhcrne , Rc£lor of Brcfdty near Bridgnorth. 
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is under the bcft direction,' whatever alterations 
or delays it may require to render it effectual, ’tis 
not to be doubted but it will be either extended in 
it’s full power towards the advancement of Chrif- 
tian Knowledge at prelent, or lie relerv’d for 
that additional Afliftance which a Charity to fo 
many Souls in fo fecluded a part of Britain , may 
in time reafonably promife itfelf, fo as one day 
to promote the inftrudtion of every ftage of life. 

If another Clergyman was fettled at Trescaw, 
he might often attend the Churches of St. Mar- 
tin’s and Brehar (the Illands are fo near) in the 
afternoon, and the People of thefe Illands, and 
Samson, might often come to Trescaw to Divine 
Service. He might alio alTift the Chaplain of St. 
Mary’s in calc of Sicknels, and fupply his place 
(where they have fuch a large congregation) in 
cafe of Death. 

'They want more conftant Employment for 
their Inhabitants ; for their Land, their pre- 

* That of the Society at London for promoting Chriftian Knowledge. 
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fent Fijhing , Kelp> and Pilotage will not fuffi- 
ciently fill up their time. 

Nature has plac’d them in the middle of the 
Co urfe which the Pilchards make round the Britijh 
Iflands ; they have fine Tandy Coves in every Ifland 
(cfpecially in St. Agnes) where thefe Pilchards 
offer themfelves and might eafily be inclos'd. Why 
they do not engage in a Fifhery, which, with 
all it’s Appurtenances of Cellars, Boats, Nets, 
Cordage, Salt, &c. would manifeftly employ fuch 
a number of Men, Women, and Children, bring 
in fo much ready Money and Shipping to the 
I Hands, and of itfelf in a great meafure, without 
any additional Expence, maintain that conftant 
Correfpondence with the Main fo necefiary to 
the fubfiftence of thefe Iflanders, is to me ut- 
terly unaccountable. 

To have done then with my long Letter. 

Formerly thefe Iflands were of much greater 
extent than now they are, and they muft have 
been well peopled, or their Lands would not 

have 
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have been every where fo inclos’d and care- 
fully divided as we find they were. If they 
were well peopled they muft have had Towns 
and Villages, and thele Towns muft have been in 
their Low-lands, for the Remains in the higher 
Grounds are not fufficient to account for the Ac- 
commodation of great numbers: Thefe Iflands 
therefore are funk greatly from what they were 
anciently ; their Towns and Low-Lands are gone, 
and what remains can never arrive at the former 
pitch of Improvement and Habitancy, yet fhould 
they not be neglected ; as they are at prefent, they 
are of great Importance to the Trade of England \ 
both in Peace and War; they have fome Wants in- 
deed, but they feem to want nothing either for their 
Defence, Suftenance, or Riches, but what might 
eafily be had, and foon make them a fecure, com- 
fortable, and flourifhing Settlement. They cannot 
perhaps be equal to what they have been here- 
tofore, yet are they greatly fuperiour to what they 
have been for many ages part ; they have been 
greatly improv’d in the hands of the worthy family 
which now poflefles them, and they are ftill ca- 
pable of great Improvements. 


My 
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My promis’d Letter, you lee, is grown into 
a long ElTay, but ’tis too late to make Apo- 
logi es; the belt, however, that I can make to 
You will be very fbort, which is this, that 
though thefe Illands are fo near us, they are 
very little known, and much lels valued than in 
all reafon they ought to be. 

I remain, 

S I R, 

With the greateft Refped, 

Your moll obedient Servant, 


W ILLIAM BORLASE. 
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